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WHAT IS REALITY? 


PART II. THE ANSWER OF OBJECTIVE ANALYSIS. 


A PHILOSOPHY that finds its ultimate reality in the things of 
the external world has a great advantage over any system of Ideal- 
ism in that it is easily comprehended. It uses the word real in 
the ordinary sense to designate the things that we see and handle 


and contend with, — things whose reality is daily forced upon our 
attention by the necessities of conduct. The doctrines of ideal- 
ism, on the other hand, seem to the man of affairs the purest 
moonshine, — the willful contradiction of the absolute certainties 
of common sense and experience. Simply as the antithesis of 
such a philosophy, therefore, physical realism finds favor ; and by 
its frequent appeals to common sense easily produces the impression 
that it is never at war with it. 

In addition to this, physical realism deals with the things that 
engage the attention of science, and ostensibly grounds itself on 
its demonstrations. Hence, all the prestige and halo of wonderful 
achievement that has gathered round the latter is reflected on the 
former; and there is thus secured for it a strong hold upon the 
imagination, a vantage-ground of enthusiasm, from whence it 
fairly browbeats criticism. For what can stand before that 
science which, in the last two centuries, has made such conquests ? 
Has it not proved itself the great revolutionizer? Has it not 
analyzed our finalities? reorganized our conceptions of the rela- 
tions of things to each other? bound together our scattered frag- 
ments of knowledge by the discovery of principles of universal 
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application? In short, has it not proved itself the organ of pro- 
gressive understanding in every direction ? 

The inference drawn by the physical realist from these con- 
siderations is, that the one and only road to knowledge is that 
which leads through the investigation of external phenomena; 
and that all other knowledge, being more or less mixed with illu- 
sion, is untrustworthy. Such knowledge may be true, but it must 
remain open to suspicion till rectified by the laws that science 
has discovered. Submitting to these laws, we are safe, for they 
admit of proof. They can be demonstrated by numberless ex- 
periments. There is no variability, no uncertainty about their 
testimony. They say the same things to all men, and what they 
say to-day they will say to-morrow. When, therefore, these laws 
are shown to be the contradiction of any of our time-honored 
beliefs, there is only one course to be pursued. The ancient belief 
must abdicate, —it must take the path traveled, in these later 
days, by a host of shadowy forms that once lorded it over human 
reason. 

But we must to our task. We have to discover whether this 
philosophy can give us a satisfactory answer to the main question, 
“What is Reality?” I have chosen the “ Synthetic Philosophy ” 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer as the basis of our investigation, because 
it has seemed to me to be the most systematic and the most thor- 
oughly reasoned of its class; and also because the real bearing of 
this widely read and much-admired philosophy, as related to our 
higher beliefs, is often misapprehended by those who defend it. 
It is believed by some that, with a few slight alterations, it may 
be turned into a powerful defense of theism, instead of standing, 
as it professes, the compeller of agnosticism. I say, “as it pro- 
fesses,” because I conceive the real outcome of this philosophy to 
be the deification of the idea of Force. As related to theism, it 
is the substitution of a mechanical interpretation of the universe 
for a spiritual one. 

Mr. Spencer’s view of philosophy is, in general, the same as 
that of the great idealist Fichte. The latter, as we have seen, 
held that philosophy, to be philosophy at all, must be in one piece. 
Its explanation must be a deduction of the apparently disparate 
elements of existence from a single principle. So also Mr. 
Spencer. He sets before him, as the goal of his philosophizing, 
the complete unification of our experience. He divides knowledge 
into three classes. ‘“ Knowledge of the lowest kind is ununified 
knowledge ; science is partially-unified knowledge ; philosophy is 
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completely-unified knowledge. It is the final product of tha 
process which begins with a mere colligation of crude observations, 
goes on establishing propositions that are broader and more sepa- 
rated from particular cases, and ends in universal propositions.” ! 
These universal propositions have to be traced back to one ultimate 
principle that underlies them all; a principle that, as coextensive 
with all experience, can be used for the reconcilement of all ex- 
perience. This principle being found, the synthetic part of the 
philosophy consists in the deduction of all our knowledge from 
this one principle, and the demonstration of the congruity of all 
our justifiable beliefs with it and with each other. 

Three primary truths of universal validity are said to have 
been established by science. “The Jndestructibility of Matter, 
the Continuity of Motion, the Persistence of Force.” The last 
mentioned of these differs from the others in that it is ultimate, 
while they are derivative. This, the widest of all truths, is ulti- 
mate, because it can neither be merged in nor derived from any 
other. “The sole truth which transcends experience by underlying 
it is thus the persistence of force. This being the basis of ex- 
perience, must be the basis of any scientific organization of experi- 
ences. To this an ultimate analysis brings us down; and on this 
a rational synthesis must build up.” 

The reader will not fail to recognize the importance of the 
above assumption. If the doctrine of the persistence of force is 
“the sole truth that transcends experience by underlying it,” if 
“asserting the persistence of force is asserting an unconditioned 
reality,” if this reality is ultimate in the sense that all other beliefs 
can be referred to it as the touchstone of reality, if, in a word, it 
is all-comprehensive as well as all-extensive, then Mr. Spencer’s 
philosophy stands. But, to attain this result, it is not sufficient 
to have established the truth and universality of the principle. 
It is not sufficient to have shown that the postulates upon which 
it rests are equally well grounded with those from which idealism 
takes its departure. In order to be accepted as the ultimate prin- 
ciple of our knowledge, the absolute test that can turn all other 
beliefs, no matter how deeply intrenched, summarily out of court, 
something more is required. It is necessary that its superiority 
of prerogative should be proved. Other realities, hitherto uni- 
versally regarded as ultimate, cannot give way to this one unless 
the higher warrant is satisfactorily established. 

Mr. Spencer at one stage of his argument recognizes this neces- 

1 First Principles, sec. 37. 
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sity, and resolutely engages the idealist with deadly intent. It 
is unnecessary to say that the result is a triumphant exhibition 
of his antagonist as a mildly insane person who, by a course of 
sophistical reasoning, has completely inverted the true order of 
knowledge. But it will be for us to inquire to what extent he has 
substantiated his own claim to a superior rationality. Before 
entering upon this, however, it will be useful for us to consider 
briefly the results to which the Synthetic Philosophy carries 
us, and the nature of the conflict between these results and the 
finalities of subjective experience. 

Mr. Spencer somewhere tells us that “ there is no mode of estab- 
lishing the validity of any belief, except that of showing its con- 
gruity with all other beliefs.” By this he means dll beliefs that, in 
the final adjudication, are pronounced to be justifiable. But in 
the course of his unification he finds it necessary to prove that 
some of our most deeply rooted beliefs are nothing more than 
“inveterate illusions.” This necessity of cutting off from the 
organized body of our conceptions elements that seem to be vital 
parts of it, must be a painful one to a philosopher who has ad- 
dressed himself to the task of developing all our experience from 
a single principle. These elements would certainly never be ex- 
cluded if they could be retained. For a just appreciation of Mr. 
Spencer’s work, therefore, it is indispensable that we attend to 
his demonstration of this necessity. It need not delay us long, 
for it admits of a simple statement. 

The beliefs to be excluded may be summed up in the following 
single proposition: Mental causation, as distinct from physical 
causation, is a reality. This proposition is said to be false, be- 
cause it is the contradiction of the ultimate test of all reality. 
To use Mr. Spencer’s words, The law of the persistence of force 
“really amounts to this, that there cannot be an isolated force 
beginning and ending in nothing ; but that any force manifested 
implies an equal antecedent force from which it is derived, and 
against which it isa reaction. Further, that the force so origi- 
nating cannot disappear without result; but must expend itself 
in some other manifestation of force, which in being produced 
becomes its reaction; and so on continually.”! This is the bare 
statement of the law. To make an intelligible application of it 
to the phenomena of ordinary experience, we have to fill out the 
conception with the law of the transformation and equivalence of 
forces. 

1 First Principles, sec. 59. 
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What we seem to see in the world about us is a multiplicity of 
forces which have no community of nature. But science reveals 
to us the fact that these are all different forms of one persisting 
power. Heat, light, chemical affinity, electricity, magnetism, 
have been demonstrated to be different modes of motion, they 
are all convertible; and, in many cases, the precise amount of one 
which is equivalent to a precise amount of another has been ac- 
curately ascertained. 

Further still, when we pass from the consideration of inorganic 
life to that of living forms, we find no break in this continuity of 
forces. The principle is, indeed, somewhat obscured by the com- 
plexity of the factors involved; but experiment almost, if not 
quite, demonstrates that all the physical activities of the most 
complex living beings are made up of links of that same chain 
that binds the inorganic world together. Nerve activity and 
muscular activity are only other names for chemical and physical 
processes. As Mr. Spencer puts it, “Those modes of the Un- 
knowable which we call motion, heat, light, chemical affinity, etc., 
are alike transformable into each other, and into those modes of 
the Unknowable which we distinguish as sensation, emotion, 
thought ; these, in their turns, being directly or indirectly retrans- 
formable into the original shapes.” If, now, we add to this the 
consideration that the physical power of the universe, manifesting 
itself as force and energy, is regarded by science as a store which 
never suffers diminution or increase, we have before us the data 
upon which the argument for the exclusion of mental causation 
from the category of real things is based. 

Professor Bain has stated the case as follows: “It would be 
incompatible with everything we know of the cerebral action to 
suppose that the physical chain ends abruptly in a physical void, 
occupied by an immaterial substance, which immaterial substance, 
after working alone, imparts its results to the other edge of the 
physical break, and determines the active response, — two shores 
of the material, with an intervening ocean of the immaterial.” ! 
On the other hand, it is demonstrable that mental phenomena 
cannot be a result outside the physical chain. For if any portion 
of the stream of energy were diverted from its physical course for 
the production of mind, that portion would disappear, and the 
physical consequents would cease to be the equivalents of their 
physical antecedents. Eminent physicists have tried in a great 
variety of ways to evade the force of these considerations; but, 

1 Mind and Body, p. 131. 
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turn which way they will, they seem still to be confronted by the 
dilemma which commands them to choose between science and 
common sense. Science, apparently, declares that intelligence 
and will cannot, as such, modify the physical course of events, — 
that there are, in fact, no such things as intelligence and will, dis- 
tinct from physical changes. 

Mr. Spencer does not hesitate to adopt this conclusion. There 
is, he tells us, but one underlying reality, one series of changes. 
But this one real series manifests itself with two faces. The 
evidence that there is but one series of changes is massed in the 
following paragraph: “* We have seen that the several circum- 
stances which facilitate nervous action are also circumstances 
which facilitate or hinder feeling. We have seen that as nervous 
action occupies appreciable time, so feeling occupies appreciable 
time. We have seen that each feeling leaves a partial incapacity 
for a like feeling, as each nervous action leaves a partial incapacity 
for a like nervous action. We have seen that, other things equal, 
the intensities of feelings vary as the intensities of the correlative 
nervous actions. We have seen that the difference between direct 
and indirect nervous disturbances corresponds to the difference 
between the vivid feelings we call real and the faint feelings we 
call ideal. And we have seen that certain more special objective 
phenomena, which nervous actions present, have answering sub- 
jective phenomena in the forms of feeling we distinguish as 
desires.” 1 

From this it appears that when the doctrine of the persistence 
of force, as applied to the phenomena of mind, is tested by the 
facts of subjective experience, the deduction that only one series 
of changes is possible is indorsed at every step by a farther in- 
duction. And this, together with many other considerations ad- 
duced by Mr. Spencer, “ brings us,” to use his own words, “to 
the true conclusion, — the conclusion that it is one and the same 
ultimate reality which is manifested to us subjectively and ob- 
jectively. For while the nature of that which is manifested under 
either form proves to be inscrutable, the order of its manifesta- 
tions throughout all mental phenomena proves to be the same 


as the order of its manifestations throughout all material phe- 
nomena.” 2 


The reason why we find it so difficult to adjust our minds to 
this new conception of things is, we are told, because a false im- 


1 Principles of Psychology, sec. 51. 
2 Ibid., sec. 273. 
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pression is continually produced by the process that we call voli- 
tion. For instance, when a man performs a certain action after 
having been subject to an impulse consisting of a group of 
psychical states, he usually asserts that he determined to per- 
form the action; and by speaking of his conscious self as having 
been something separate from the group of psychical states con- 
stituting the impulse, he is led into the error of supposing that 
it is not the impulse alone which determined the action. But 
this is an illusion, arising from the recondite nature and the 
extreme complication of the forces involved. ‘ The composition 
of forces is so intricate, and from moment to moment so varied, 
that the effects are not calculable. These effects are, however, as 
conformable to law as the simplest reflex actions. The irregularity 
and apparent freedom are inevitable results of the complexity ; 
and equally arise in the inorganic world under parallel con- 
ditions.” 

For example, “A body in space, subject to the attraction of 
a single other body, moves in a direction that can be accurately 
predicted. If subject to the attraction of two other bodies, its 
course is but approximately calculable. If subject to the attrac- 
tion of three bodies, its course can be calculated with still less 
precision. And if it is surrounded by bodies of all sizes, at all 
distances, its motion will be apparently uninfluenced by any of 
them ; it will move in some indefinable varying line that appears 
to be self-determined ; it will seem to be free. Similarly in pro- 
portion as the cohesions of each psychical state to others becomes 
great in number and various in degree, the psychical changes will 
become incalculable and apparently subject to no law.”! This 
explanation Mr. Spencer offers as the probable source of the 
current illusion of self-determined action. But, he adds, the fact 
does not depend upon the explanation. Even though we were 
able to offer no conceivable reason for the existence of such an 
illusion, we should still be shut up to the acceptance of the fact 
that the notion of free will must be, and is, a delusive appearance. 
This is the summing up of the matter. “ Psychical changes either 
conform to law or they do not. If they do not conform to law, 
this work, in common with all works on the subject, is sheer non- 
sense ; no science of psychology is possible. If they do conform 
to law, there cannot be any such thing as free will.” ? 

These passages are sufficiently explicit; but they do not exhibit 


1 Principles of Psychology, sec. 219. 
2 Tbid., see. 220. 
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the full extent of the conflict between the Synthetic Philosophy 
and common realism. For when an attempt is made to interpret 
the whole world from the standpoint of the law of the persistence 
of force, it is not alone the doctrine of the freedom of the will 
that must be thrust out. We are equally called upon to bid a last 
farewell to every belief that rests upon the conception that mind 
is a distinctive reality. That which we have been in the habit of 
calling purposive in actions is as much a delusion as the belief in 
free will. True, a certain kind of reality is allowed to mind ; it 
is said to be its inner face. But all the prerogative, all the effi- 
ciency of reality has been made over to the outer face. The inner 
face is a pure nonentity that exerts no influence whatever upon 
results. Its reality is like that which the extreme idealist con- 
cedes to things when he says they “are ideas in the form of other- 
ness.” 

It seems hardly necessary to spend more time on this part of 
our subject. The foregoing outline is sufficient to indicate the 
results reached by the Synthetic Philosophy, and the relation 
in which these results stand to the law from which they are a 
deduction. No one will care to dispute that the argument is 
logical and conclusive from that point where the doctrine of the 
persistence of force is admitted to be the ultimate and all-compre- 
hensive reality of the world as known to us. But we have now 
to examine the grounds upon which such an admission can be 
justified. We have seen that the unification of knowledge by 
this law reduces to illusion the very foundations of the whole 
realm of subjective reality. We must, therefore, turn back to 
the primary assumptions from which the belief in the reality of 
each realm respectively takes its departure. 

Our first inquiry shall be, How does the Synthetic Philosophy 
treat our four fundamental assumptions of common sense or 
common realism? Those assumptions were said to be: First, J 
exist. Second, There exists in time and space a world external 
to myself. Third, I can produce changes in myself and in the 
external world. Fourth, Changes take place in me, and in that 
world, of which I am not the author. 

The first words of Mr. Spencer with regard to the beliefs of 
every-day life are full of promise. They are as follows: “ As we 
cannot isolate a single organ of a living body, and deal with it 
as though it had a life independent of the rest; so from the 
organized structure of our cognitions we cannot cut out one, and 
proceed as if it had survived the separation.” And, again, he 
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says: “ The developed intelligence is framed upon certain organ- 
ized and consolidated conceptions of which it cannot divest itself ; 
and which it can no more stir without using than the body can 
stir without help of its limbs.” This, I have called promising, 
because it is exceedingly broad. It seems to be a pledge, in ad- 
vance, that all the elements of our common realism are to be in- 
cluded and harmonized in the synthesis that is before us. The 
next step is still reassuring till we come to its last word. 

In view of the above-mentioned solidarity of our ordinary cog- 
nitions, Mr. Spencer asks: “ In what way is it possible for in- 
telligence, striving after philosophy, to give any account of these 
conceptions, and to show either their validity or their invalidity ? 
There is but one way. Those of them which are vital, or cannot 
be severed from the rest without mental dissolution, must be as- 
sumed as true provisionally.” 1 This last word indicates, by its 
limitation, the course that has been chosen. Mr. Spencer is not 
to show how ail the necessary elements of thought of which the 
developed intelligence cannot divest itself, may be unified. But 
he is to demonstrate that certain of these elements are true and 
others false. His synthesis is to be developed from a single prin- 
ciple, and this principle is reached by precisely the same method 
that Fichte and Hegel employed when they sought to escape 
Kant’s dilemma of skepticism or dogmatism. 

They avoided Kant’s conclusion by denying his underlying 
assumption ; namely, the assumption that all the postulates of 
common realism have equally valid and necessary grounds, and 
that we can discover in no one of them any decided superiority. 
Mr. Spencer does the same. The only difference being that he 
discriminates in favor of that member of our organized cognitions 
that the German philosophers discriminated against, and builds 
his system on the very corner-stone that they rejected. We have 
seen how they justified their choice of the conscious ego as the 
ground of all reality. We have now to see how Mr. Spencer 
defends his choice of the phenomena of the external world as 
the touchstone of his system. 

In a general way, the possibility of discriminating between the 
rival claims of the elements of common realism is argued after 
this fashion. Man is the product of a process of evolution, in 
the course of which he has formed many false conceptions. Even 
the simplest of his impressions of the world are composite things. 
They are the unconscious inferences of the mind responding 


1 First Principles, sec. 39. 
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automatically to external stimuli. They therefore partake of the 
imperfection of the partially evolved organ or complex of organs. 
But, all imperfect as they are, they appear to the child-man as 
finalities and, later, become woven into the more highly elaborated 
ideas that form themselves from them. During long ages of 
human experience there is little or no disturbance of these original 
conceptions. The whole structure of thought, therefore, has time 
to become thoroughly organized and permanently established as a 
system of convictions and modes of thinking. They constitute, 
in fact, an acquired nature of the mind. But the mind, or rather 
the complex of physical sequences which we cali mind, has the 
power of self-reconstruction. At a certain point in evolution the 
critical faculty is developed. The grounds of belief are examined 
and analyzed ; and we have metaphysics. But no progress is made 
by means of this instrument of analysis. For the mind cannot 
get out of its self-woven net. It cannot get beyond those uncon- 
scious inferences of simple perception which contain the seeds of 
all its contradictions. So long as it works only with the materials 
which these have furnished there is no escape from its errors. It 
returns continually to the point from whence it set out. It is 
forever the victim of its own definitions. Then, at a later stage, 
arises science. And through science the critical faculty is at last 
put in possession of instruments by the use of which it cannot 
only escape from the hopeless labyrinths of metaphysics, but by 
which also it can build up a true synthesis. 

These instruments are rectified simple perceptions. It is with 
these that science begins the work all over again, and lays for our 
knowledge of the world an entirely new and trustworthy founda- 
tion. By its patient comparison of carefully verified facts it is 
able to cancel errors, and to furnish the mind with true data for 
the construction of a reliable and consistent philosophy. That 
this philosophy should meet with great opposition is not only 
natural but necessary; for it has to effect a complete reorganiza- 
tion of human thought, and can prevail only by fighting its way 
through all the cobwebs and rubbish that have accumulated in the 
lapse of centuries. 

Thus far in general. Now, more particularly. Mr. Spencer 
calls our attention to the fact that the analysis of our experimen- 
tally organized cognitions discloses two orders of manifestations. 
These two form heterogeneous streams in the mind which run 
along, side by side; “each now broadening and now narrowing, 
each now threatening to obliterate its neighbor, and now in turn 
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threatened with obliteration, but neither ever quite excluding the 
other from their common channel.” These two classes of mani- 
festations may be called, respectively, impressions and ideas. 
But the use of these words is deprecated, because of the misappre- 
hensions that are likely to attach to them. An essential distine- 
tion between the two streams mf&y be expressed by the words 
vivid and faint ; and it is also important to notice that manifes- 
tations of the vivid order are original and those of the other 
order are copies. The first are those which depend for their ex- 
istence upon sensible contact with the external world; the others 
are those which may detach themselves from the first and main- 
tain a quasi independence. In short, these two classes or streams 
correspond respectively to the two worlds of thought known 
to philosophy as the worlds of the object and subject, of the non- 
ego and the ego, of the not-sel/f and the self. They present them- 
selves to us “as antithetically-opposed divisions of the entire 
assemblage of manifestations of the unknowable.” 

Mr. Spencer is to prove to us that a true philosophy must find 
its ultimate principle of reality in the world of the not-self. His 
whole system hangs upon his ability to do this. For, failing to 
prove the superior claims of the phenomena of the external world 
to represent reality, he falls a victim to one of the horns of Kant’s 
dilemma; and his philosophy is condemned, as one that is built 
upon “a dogmatic confidence and obstinate persistence in certain 
assertions, without granting a fair hearing to the other side of the 
question.” 

The line of his defense is foreshadowed in the characteristics of 
the two streams of manifestation already adverted to. The world 
of the not-self, because its manifestations are vivid and original, 
takes precedence, in the matter of reality, of the internal world 
of the self, the manifestations of which are faint and derived. In 
the “ Principles of Psychology” this argument appears under 
three heads: “The argument from distinctness,” “The argument 
from priority,” ‘The argument from simplicity.” 

We will examine these in the above order. First, as regards 
distinctness. The illustrations given by Mr. Spencer to prove 
that vivid representations are more reliable than faint ones are 
most convincing as far as they go, but they do not go far. They 
have to do only with the different modes of one class of experi- 
ences. They have, therefore, no applicability. whatever when we 
are comparing the relative validity of different classes of experi- 
ences. We are reminded by a multiplicity of illustrations that 
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a presentation of memory is less distinct than a presentation of 
immediate perception ; and that because of this we place less de- 
pendence upon it. Weare in the constant habit of rectifying the 
former by the latter. Not to accept the evidence of sight, hear- 
ing, and touch, when they contradict memory, is simple madness. 

But how does this affect the problem under discussion? The 
realities of the idealist are not the faint presentations of memory. 
They are the vivid presentations of self-consciousness. These 
form a class of experiences by themselves. They are absolutely 
unique, and not to be directly compared as to vividness with any 
other class of impressions, simply because they have no principle 
of likeness to them. Within the class they also may be divided 
into vivid and faint. A remembered consciousness of self is 
fainter and less reliable than an immediate, present consciousness 
of self. But we are not just now concerned as to these distinc- 
tions within the class. The great conflict is between the different 
classes of manifestations, between those of the subjective and 
those of the objective world. If there is a question of vivid and 
faint between these, our only answer, an indirect one, is to be 
found in the realm of conduct. We must assume that the more 
vivid are those that prevail in conduct, the less vivid are those 
that are overcome. And by this test we are only told that some- 
times the one and sometimes the other is the more vivid. With 
the animals below man, the presentations from the external world 
are all powerful. But with man the idea of self as moral or im- 
moral, as noble or base, is often far more powerful, and presumably 
more vivid, than the presentations that come through the senses 
from the external world. All successful resistance to the allure- 
ments of sense in favor of a moral ideal is proof that subjective 
presentations are at times more vivid than the opposing objective 
ones. 

We come next to the argument from priority. In opposition to 
the assumption of the idealist that we are primarily conscious 
only of our sensations, Mr. Spencer affirms that “the thing pri- 
marily known is not that a sensation has been experienced, but 
that there éxists an outer object. . . . The existence of a sensa- 
tion is an hypothesis that cannot be framed until external exist- 
ence is known.”! For the support of this affirmation he refers 
us to the mental biography of a child or the developed conception 
of things held in common by the savage and the rustic. He pins 
even the idealist to this priority by an argumentum ad hominem, 
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admonishing him that he cannot fail to remember that originally 
even he regarded colors as inherent in the substances distinguished 
by them, that sweetness was conceived as an intrinsic property of 
sugar, that hardness and softness were supposed actually to dwell 
in stones and in flesh. Remembering all this, the philosopher 
cannot fail to admit that the idealistic hypothesis was long sub- 
sequent to the realistic belief, and that it was only after a consid- 
erable amount of practice in throwing intellectual somersets that 
he succeeded in inverting his original conception. 

That this is a true statement of the historical order of our con- 
ceptions no one can doubt. The belief in the reality of the out- 
ward world of sense is a primary, unreasoned belief. But the 
mere fact that it is first in order of development does not stamp 
this belief with any peculiar claim to reality or truth as against sub 
sequent, opposing developments. On the contrary, in view of the 
hypothesis of evolution, this priority of the realistic conception is 
against its acceptance as a final deliverance of reason. It might, 
indeed, be turned into a powerful argument by the idealist, on 
the ground that the latest, most highly evolved products of the 
human mind should always, other things being equal, be regarded 
as the nearest to reality. But to find this use made of priority 
we need not turn to the opposite camp. Mr. Spencer himself 
has, as we have seen, constructed his whole system upon this as- 
sumption. The Synthetic Philosophy is commended to us as the 
reconstruction of our traditional beliefs by science, — the purifi- 
cation of current modes of thought, based upon misconceptions 
inherited from the crude infancy of the race, by the latest and 
most highly elaborated interpretation of things. The reader is 
constantly reminded of this by Mr. Spencer, but, for example’s 
sake, I will cite a few passages from his First Principles. 

Three fundamental facts of the world, as we have seen, are said 
to be the “ Indestructibility of Matter,” the “ Continuity of Mo- 
tion,” the ‘‘ Persistence of Force.” They are truths of the highest 
order of certainty, before which all conflicting truths must suc- 
cumb. But these, let us observe, are none of them truths which 
commend themselves to the undeveloped mind of the savage, the 
rustic, or the child. As regards the Indestructibility of Matter, 
Mr. Spencer says, “ So far from being admitted as a self-evident 
truth, this would, in primitive times, have been rejected as a self- 
evident error. There was once universally current a notion that 
things could vanish into absolute nothing, or arise out of absolute 
nothing. . . . The gradual accumulation of experiences, however, 
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and still more, the organization of experiences, has tended slowly 
to reverse this conviction, until now the doctrine that matter is in- 
destructible has become a commonplace.” ! Nay, even more than 
this is true. It has in the course of mental evolution become not 
only a commonplace, but “a necessary truth,” — a truth “the ne- 
gation of which is inconceivable.” ‘There are necessary truths in 
Physics,” we are told, “ for the apprehension of which a developed 
intelligence is required; and before such intelligence arises, not 
only may there be failure to apprehend the necessity of them, but 
there may be vague beliefs in their contraries.” 

Let us observe here that the vague belief is said to be that 
which springs up at first hand from immediate contact with 
nature; and farther on we read: “ When, during mental evolu- 
tion, the vague ideas arising in a nervous structure imperfectly 
organized are replaced by the clear ideas arising in a definite 
nervous structure, this definite structure, moulded by experience 
into correspondence with external phenomena, makes necessary in 
thought the relations answering to absolute uniformities in things. 
Hence, among others, the conception of the indestructibility of 
matter.” * 

It is needless for us to dwell longer on priority as a test of 
reality or truth ; let us go on to the third criterion, — The argu- 
ment from simplicity. 

This is briefly stated in the following words: ‘The conscious- 
ness in which Realism rests is reached by a single inferential act, 
while the consciousness professed to be reached by Idealism is 
reached by a series of inferential acts.” ® The same idea is more 
elaborately stated thus: “If we compare the mental process 
which yields Realism with the mental process said to yield Ideal- 
ism or Skepticism, we see that apart from other differences the 
two differ immensely in their lengths. The one is so simple and 
direct as to appear, at first sight, undecomposable ; while the other, 
long, involved, and indirect, is not simply decomposable but re- 
quires much ingenuity to compose it. Ought we then to hold that 
in the short and simple process there is less danger of going 
wrong than in the long and elaborate process ; or ought we to hold 
with the metaphysician that in the long and elaborate process we 
shall not go wrong, though we go wrong, in the short one?” * 

To choose the latter alternative is, Mr. Spencer affirms, logi- 

1 First Principles, sec. 52. 2 Sec. 53. 


8 Principles of Psychology, sec. 413. 
4 Ibid., sec. 407. 
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cally equivalent to accepting the following “eminently insane” 
propositions. “ A bullet fired at a target a hundred yards off may 
miss it, but if fired at the same target a thousand yards off the 
probability of missing it is much less. In walking over a frozen 
lake a quarter of a mile wide you are not unlikely to slip down ; 
but if the frozen lake is a mile wide there is but little probability 
that you will slip down in walking over it.”1 This certainly 
seems to prove the Idealist to be an absolutely irrational creature. 
But before accepting it as the last word in the matter, we must 
reflect that Idealism can make just as strong a use of this argu- 
ment against the highly elaborated generalizations of science. 

The doctrines of the “ Indestructibility of Matter” and of the 
“ Persistence of Force” appeal to the subjective philosopher as 
the long processes that it has required much ingenuity to con- 
struct, as opposed to the apparently immediate deliverances of 
consciousness. Such a deliverance, for example, as the proposi- 
tion — I exist and originate changes in the world. The simple 
fact is that Physical Realism and Idealism have each their long, 
and each their short processes ; and that whenever we contrast 
the long process of the one with the short process of the other 
we are confronted with the necessity of accepting the short one 
as against the long one. That is, we are shut up to this necessity 
if we hold with the dogmatist of either side, that the one must be 
false if the other is true. 

How absolutely subversive of Mr. Spencer’s claims this argu- 
ment from simplicity is, will be seen when we apply it to the 
main question with regard to causation. The proposition denied 
by physical realism is an exceedingly simple one, derived by a 
single inferential act from experience. That proposition is — 
Mental causation as distinct from physical causation is a real- 
ity. The immediateness, universality, and persistence of this 
belief are demonstrated by all our language and by all our 
conduct. Every plan formed for the determination of future 
action is an expression of it; and the carrying out of every such 
plan is to the unsophisticated mind a new proof of it. So early 
is this belief developed, and so deeply is it rooted, that no amount 
of culture avails to eradicate it. And, on the other hand, as the 
author of the ‘ Synthetic Philosophy ” himself tells us, the true 
idea of causation is one of the very latest to be developed because 
it involves such extremely elaborate processes. ‘Even the sim- 
plest notion of cause,” he says, “as we understand it, can be 
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reached only after many like instances have been grouped into 
a single generalization ; and through all ascending steps, higher 
notions of causation imply wider notions of generality.” 

So difficult, indeed, is the attainment of this conception of 
cause, that men of the highest culture are frequently found to be 
quite ignorant of it. ‘On studying the various ethical theories,” 
Mr. Spencer affirms, “ I am struck with the fact that they are all 
characterized either by entire absence of the idea of causation, or 
by inadequate presence of it.”” Nor is even this the most extreme 
exemplification of the far-awayness from ordinary thinking of 
this highest peak of generalization. ‘ Deficient belief in causa- 
tion is, indeed, exemplified even in those whose discipline has been 
specially fitted to generate this belief — even in men of science.” ! 
Now, let us ask, what becomes of this elaborate idea of causation 
on the principle of discarding the long process and accepting 
the short one ? 

We may seem to have dwelt too long on this point already ; but 
we must make one more application of it. After his development 
of the triple argument from distinctness, priority, and simplicity, 
Mr. Spencer still affirms the necessity of a more definite and ab- 
solute criterion for the determination of reality. This he finds in 
the following proposition, which he calls the “universal postu- 
late.” ‘“ An abortive attempt to conceive the negation of a propo- 
sition shows that the cognition expressed is one that we are com- 
pelled to accept.” * The radical impossibility of using such a test 
as this for the explication of the problems of the external world 
will be shown at a later stage of the discussion. For the present 
I wish only to apply, to the test itself, the principle of the long 
and the short process. In explanation of his universal postulate, 
Mr. Spencer hastens to say that “some propositions have been 
wrongly accepted as true, because their negations were supposed 
inconceivable when they were not.” 

This obstacle to the application of the absolute test must at 
once suggest itself with a good deal of force to every one who is 
not as yet convinced that the law of the persistence of force is 
“the sole truth which transcends experience by underlying it.” 
To such an one, it may appear to be more impossible to conceive 
the negative of some of the truths that this law contradicts ; and 
if so, he must believe his mental condition to be as abnormal as 
the physical condition of a man who sees motes floating before 
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his eyes when there are no motes in the atmosphere. But how 
is he to clarify his vision? There is but one way; he must, as 
we have already been told, enter upon a long and very elabo- 
rate process of mental purgation, at the end of which he may 
hope to discover that his original impossibilities, the results of 
single inferential acts from experience, are no impossibilities at 
all. For instance, he may come to see clearly that the negative of 
the proposition, Mental causation is a distinct reality, is not at 
all inconceivable. But he must be prepared to bear with equa- 
nimity the gibes of the idealist who, backed by the common sense 
of the world, reminds him “ that only after a considerable amount 
of practice in throwing intellectual somersets did he succeed in 
inverting his original conception.” 

We have now again reached the point of summing up; and 
again we have to acknowledge that we have reached only negative 
results. We have only shown what reality is not. At the outset 
of our discussion we confronted Kant’s discouraging affirmation 
that when we employ our reason on the fundamental postulates 
of the understanding, derived from experience, there arises a 
natural antithesis, embodied in certain sophistical propositions or 
theorems, which have the following peculiarities. “Each is in 
itself not only self-consistent, but possesses conditions of its neces- 
sity in the very nature of reason — only that, unluckily, there 
exist just as valid and necessary grounds for maintaining the 
contrary proposition.” On the strength of this, we found the 
same philosopher further affirming that reason is consequently 
‘compelled, either on the one hand to abandon itself to a despair- 
ing skepticism, or on the other to assume a dogmatic confidence 
and obstinate persistence in certain assertions without granting a 
fair hearing to the other side of the question.” 

We have seen how two classes of philosophers have sought to 
avoid this dilemma by affirming, in opposition to Kant, that rea- 
son zs able to discriminate between the rival propositions offered 
to it by experience; and that analysis is capable of putting us in 
possession of an ultimate principle which may be regarded as an 
unconditioned reality. We have examined briefly the methods 
and results of these philosophers, and have seen reason to pro- 
nounce them wholly inconclusive and unwarrantable. Each of the 
systems developed by them from a single principle professes to be 
a complete unification and purification of our knowledge. But 
the unification proves to be only the unification of a fragment arbi- 
trarily torn from the organized body of common realism ; and the 
VOL. XI.— NO. 65. 30 
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purification proves to be the equally arbitrary exclusion from 
reality of a part of our knowledge that is just as vital as the 
part retained. The reasonings of each in so far as they are posi- 
tive, that is, directed to the proof of the reality of the part 
chosen, are unassailable ; but, on the other hand, they are equally 
good for establishing the reality of the rejected part. So also, 
in each case, the reasoning that is applied to the demolition of 
the assumed non-reality is no less destructive to the assumed 
reality. 

Having reached this result, — having shown the impossibility 
of restricting the idea of reality either to the subjective or to 
the objective interpretation, we may go on to a positive discussion 
of the problem. And in the next article the reader may look 
for a direct answer to the main question. 

Before leaving this aspect of the subject, however, 1 wish to 
prepare the way by pointing out what my course will be with 
regard to Kant’s dilemma. There seems to me to be a flaw in the 
statement which he makes of the case. The complete antithesis to 
a universal skepticism is not, as he implies, the dogmatic affirma- 
tion of one side of reality and the denial of the other side. For 
this is neither wholly dogmatism nor wholly skepticism, but a 
mingling of the two. Fichte and Spencer are each dogmatic as 
to one half of reality and skeptical as to the other half. The 
true antithesis to a skepticism with regard to the whole is, that 
which I have elsewhere called, a dogmatism with regard to the 
whole ; and our criticism of the intermediate position leaves us 
free to reconstruct the dilemma as follows. We must either reject 
all the fundamental propositions of common realism, which is 
universal skepticism ; or, on the other hand, we must accept them 
all, which is impartial dogmatism. 

The acceptance of the former alternative, Kant says, ‘ might 
perhaps deserve the title of the Euthanasia of pure reason.” The 
acceptance of the latter he brands as “mere mysology reduced to 
principles.” Of this last also Fichte would have said that it is 
no philosophy at all; and Mr. Spencer refers to it as “ that posi- 
tion, apparently satisfactory to some, in which are entertained two 
mutually-destructive beliefs.” This is, however, the alternative 
that 1 accept; and in what follows I shall try to defend this 
choice, not only as one that affords the sole possible basis for an 
affirmative philosophy, but also as one that is eminently rational 
and self-consistent. 


F.. H. Johnson. 


ANDOVER, Mass. 
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WAS OUR SEPARATION FROM ENGLAND NEED- 
LESS ?? 


THE anniversary of Washington’s inauguration may be regarded 
as completing a century of our national life under the Constitution. 
For the United States can hardly be said to have had a govern- 
ment during the six years after the Revolution, until the man who 
made it successful was placed at the helm of state. Indeed, the 
Constitution itself might neither have been adopted by the con- 
vention of 1787, nor ratified by the several States, had not his 
personal influence been the strongest unifying power in the land. 
Accordingly his inauguration may be considered as the beginning 
of the present established order of government, as the acknowl- 
edgment of independence marked the end of rule under the 
British Constitution for about a century and three quarters. 

Americans will review the nation’s growth during these hundred 
years with complacency, but England will have its thoughts and 
words about the dismemberment of the British empire. A hun- 
dred years is a brief period for material change of traditional 
beliefs with Englishmen in the most favorable circumstances. 
But when prophecies have failed, and unexpected prosperity has 
taken the place of predicted disaster, it’ is not strange that old 
opinions should be cherished with the tenacity that belongs to 
unwilling conviction. However, it ought to be said of the better 
sentiment of the average Englishman to-day, that its tone differs 
from that of his father and grandfather. Interchange of views 
and the broadening influence of travel are making narrow judg- 
ments and narrower prejudices less common every year. The 
native American is not always represented by Mr. Cody’s Wild 
West, nor does he answer to Mr. Trollope’s portraiture of old. 
Oxford no longer believes that Bostonians talk Algonquin, and 
it has been discovered that the dialects of New York counties do 
not differ so widely as those of Middlesex and Yorkshire. The 


1 In communicating this article the writer gave the following interesting 
explanation of his reason for preparing it: ‘This estimate of colonial loyalty 
was prompted by contact with Englishmen last summer, as well as five years 
ago, hearing, as I did, their lament for a lost land, with all that is actual or 
possible in it, and their constant assertion of the needlessness of our separation. 
It seemed to me that the remarkable devotion of the colonists to the mother 
country is the best indication that the reasons for separation must have been 
abundant ; and accordingly, I have undertaken to show the strength of that 
devotion.” — [ Eps. 
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Briton who is willing to diverge from the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way finds a people which is coming to be his competitor in com- 
merce, art, legislation, and possibly in some departments of litera- 
ture. In all that civilizes and humanizes and christianizes he 
sees a rival which he can no longer affect to regard with disdain. 
In the domain of progressive legislation, in whatever elevates the 
commonalty and lifts up the laboring classes in living and intelli- 
gence, and provides for their moral welfare, there is opportunity 
for a comparison that is favorable to the younger nation, as well 
as in those lesser matters of trade and manufacture the extent 
and value of which are conceded more freely. 

But these comparisons, and perhaps contrasts, produce in the 
observing Englishman a sentiment which his frankness expresses 
in terms like these: “ There is much to concede to your nation, a 
great deal in it to respect, and somewhat to apprehend from your 
rivalry. Your present is prosperous, and your future no more 
replete with difficult problems than ours.” Then, sooner or later, 
is almost sure to follow a remark which betokens a remnant of 
traditional error—our inaugural anniversary will provoke its 
utterance afresh—to the following effect: “It is a pity that 
separation took place between England and her American colo- 
nies. It was altogether unnecessary, and might have been avoided 
if a few uneasy spirits had not from the first been bent on 
dividing the empire of Great Britain and setting up a new 
nation.” 

This, in substance, is the latest phase of British sentiment toward 
us. And because any one who gets into its current may need to 
urge one fact that makes strongly against the claim of needless 
separation, it is proposed to recall its importance here. This may 
be stated as a counter proposition to the above assertion about 
a needless separation, namely, that the loyalty of the American 
colonies to the crown was so thorough and so long-suffering that 
nothing short of an unconstitutional violation of the traditional 
rights of British subjects could have driven them to a separation. 

It will be needful to consider at once the charge, now more than 
a hundred and twenty-five years old, that long previous to the war 
of the Revolution there was a settled purpose to revolt from home 
rule and establish an independent government. This accusation 
finds its first recorded expression in the language which Mr. Pratt, 
afterward Lord Camden, is said to have used in a conversation, 
reported by Gordon as taking place between Mr. Pratt and Dr. 
Franklin in 1759: “For all that you Americans say of your 
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loyalty, I know you will one day throw off your dependence upon 
this country, and, notwithstanding your boasted affection to it, 
will set up for independence.” 

Whether or not Mr. Pratt was the only prophet to whom, at 
that date, a vision of the approaching trouble was granted, it is 
not easy to determine by anything beyond this somewhat apocry- 
phal record. If, being a prominent man, he voiced the general 
opinion of his countrymen, it has found no other contemporary 
expression that has common currency. Therefore Mr. Pratt must 
be accredited with a remarkable foresight, — or was it a suspicion 
that possibly might have had its origin in the attitude England 
had already begun to assume toward the colonies as early as 1759? 
That unfriendly attitude ought of itself to have raised the expec- 
tation in Great Britain that such a policy toward the colonies 
would eventually cause a revolution, if there was enough of Eng- 
lish spirit left to follow historical precedents. It is seven years 
later before another ominous sentence appears, this time in the 
writings of George Chalmers, author of the “ Political Annals of 
the United Colonies,” who observes, in reference to the change 
which took place in the affairs of the British Board of Trade in 
1776, that “none of the statesmen of that period, nor those of 
preceding or subsequent times, had any suspicion that there lay 
among the documents of the Board of Trade the most satisfactory 
proofs, from the epoch of the Revolution of 1688, throughout 
every reign and during every administration, of the settled pur- 
pose of the revolted colonies to acquire direct independence.” It 
is very singular that these “satisfactory proofs” should have 
escaped the vigilance of statesmen since the reign of William III., 
to be discovered at last by a second-rate historian among the 
archives of the Paper Office. He might have found evidence of 
another tenor during his residence in Baltimore, if he had at all 
apprehended the loyal spirit which everywhere prevailed among 
the colonists in America. Still, if this “impression left upon his 
mind” by his researches among state papers could be buttressed 
by further documentary evidence, a strong point would be made 
for the theory that the colonists were secretly harboring disloyal 
designs at a period long previous to the Declaration. But three 
quarters of a century is a long time to cherish purposes of inde- 
pendence unsuspected by statesmen at home and officials in the 
colonies, not to mention the loyal element which appears to have 
been in the great majority until 1774. 

With the exception of these two not very valuable “ proofs,” it 
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may be doubted if any trustworthy documents can be produced 
to show that the thought of an independent national existence 
was cherished by even a small minority of the colonists prior to 
the above-mentioned year. 

A recent English historian asserts that the spirit of resistance 
was undoubtedly fanned by a party which from the first contem- 
plated a total separation from England as its ultimate result, if, 
indeed, they had not conceived the design before Grenville had 
given the first provocation to discontent. This sentence may be 
taken as the final result of recent historical criticism on this point 
— the best case that England, after a hundred years, can make 
against American disloyalty. The foundation for this opinion is 
an expression of Judge Livingstone’s opinion, as recorded in his 
Memoirs in 1773, that on account of the distance of America from 
England “ America must and will be independent.” General 
Lee about the same time had spoken to Patrick Henry of American 
independence as “a castle in the air which he had long dreamed 
of.” The historian’s burrowings for seditious words make the 
expression “ from the first” to be very near the beginning of the 
end, thirteen years at most. And as Grenville’s “ provocation ” 
antedates Livingstone’s “ opinion” nine years, it may be concluded 
that American loyalty had already been pretty severely tested 
before our author finds opinions of independence appearing. 

If such a suspicion of revolutionary ideas existed at all, it was 
in the minds of British statesmen who knew enough to reason 
from cause to effect, and who wondered how long Englishmen in 
America would submit to the violation of their constitutional 
rights. 

But these Englishmen here were, as yet, exercising the first 
national virtue of patience, and their first national right of petition. 
Meanwhile their real sentiments toward the mother country are 
shown by other documentary evidence, which is entitled to equal 
consideration with the two fragments of Gordon and Chalmers, 
the opinion of Livingstone, and the dream of Lee. 

The recorded testimony of Franklin before Parliament ought 
to be authoritative on this matter of colonial loyalty to the crown. 
He declared that “the general temper of the colonists toward 
Great Britain had been the best in the world. They considered 
themselves as a part of the British empire and as having one com- 
mon interest with it. They did not consider themselves as for- 
eigners: were jealous for the honor and prosperity of this nation, 
and always were and would be ready to support it as far as their 
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little power went. They considered the Parliament of Great 
Britain the great bulwark and security of their liberties, and 
always spoke of it with the utmost respect and veneration.” 

In a conversation with Lord Chatham in August, 1774, that 
statesman spoke of the prevailing belief in England that the colo- 
nies aimed at setting themselves up as an independent state. “I 
assured him,” said Franklin, “that having more than once trav- 
eled from one end of the continent to the other and kept a great 
variety of company, I never had heard in any conversation from 
any person, drunk or sober, the least expression of a wish for a 
separation or a hint that such a thing would be advantageous to 
America.” So Mr. Jay in a letter to Mr. Otis, January, 1821, 
says: “ During the course of my life, and until after the second 
petition of Congress in 1775, I never did hear an American of 
any class or description express a wish for the independence of 
the colonies.” And John Adams: “That there existed in any 
part of America, before the revolution, a general desire of inde- 
pendence of the crown is as far from the truth as the zenith from 
the nadir. For my own part there was not a moment during the 
revolution when I would not have given everything I possessed 
for a restoration to the state of things before the contest began, 
provided we could have had a sufficient security for its continu- 
ance.” And Thomas Jefferson “never heard a whisper of a dis- 
position to separate from Great Britain before the commencement 
of hostilities.” 

The testimony of George Washington is interesting as coming 
from the future head and front of the revolutionary movement. 
As late as seventeen months before the Declaration he wrote to 
Captain Mackenzie: “Give me leave to add that it is not the 
wish of the government of Massachusetts, or any other on this 
continent, separately or collectively to set up for independence.” 
And again, in 1774: “In regard to the independence of these 
colonies I am satisfied that no such thing is desired by any think- 
ing man in all North America; on the contrary, that it is the 
ardent wish of the warmest advocates for liberty that peace and 
tranquillity upon constitutional grounds may be restored.” 

If the declarations of these foremost men in America may be 
taken as the sentiment of the average colonist, perhaps the “ Re- 
solves of Fairfax County” may stand for the sentiment of the 
colonies in council assembled. Passed on the 18th July, 1774, 
they exhibit the state of public feeling as late as two years before 
the Declaration of Independence, together with the matured views 
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of the leaders in Virginia. Beginning with a statement of the 
genera! principles of the people’s being governed by no laws to 
which they have not given their consent by their own repre- 
sentatives, they resolve: That “it is their greatest wish ard in- 
clination to continue their connection with and dependence on 
the British government, while they will use every means to pre- 
vent becoming its slaves.” They show, however, that they are 
aware of evil influences at work against them in England in the 
attempt to introduce an arbitrary government into America, and 
“to inflame the minds of the British by propagating the most 
malevolent falsehoods ; particularly, that there is an intention in 
the colonies to set up for independent States.” They meet these 
misrepresentations with a declaration in the strongest terms of 
their duty, and their affection to his Majesty’s person, family, 
and government, and of their desire to continue their dependence 
upon Great Britain. Mr. Jay is authority for the statement that 
the public documents and proceedings of all the colonial legisla- 
tures contain similar assurances of loyalty and allegiance, uniform 
and cordial in all. 

When, in 1828, Mr. Madison was asked to give his opinion of 
the sentiment of the leaders at the beginning of the Revolution, he 
replied : “I readily express my entire belief that they were not re- 
solved on independence. I can say that so far as ever came to my 
knowledge no one of them avowed or was understood to maintain 
a pursuit of independence at the assembling of the first congress, 
or for a considerable period thereafter. It has always been my 
impression that a reéstablishment of the colonial relations to the 
parent country, as they were previous to the controversy, was the 
real object of every class of the people till the despair of attain- 
ing it and the exasperating effects of the war and the manner of 
conducting it prepared the minds of all for the event declared on 
the 4th July, 1776. If there were individuals who aimed at in- 
dependence, their views must have been confined to their own 
bosoms, or to a very confidential circle. It was believed that 
petitions to the king and parliament would procure redress, or if 
not, that a resolute vindication of their rights by an appeal to 
arms would effect a change in the policy and conduct of the 
British government, and restore the colonies to their former con- 
dition. It was not until these petitions were rejected with a 
show of indifference if not of contempt, that the eyes of all were 
opened to the necessity of unconditional submission or of united 
resistance.” 
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As late as the 10th of November, 1775, Mr. Richard Penn tes- 
tified before the House of Lords in answer to the question, “ Do 
you think the colonists levy and carry on war for the purpose of 
establishing an independent empire?” “1 think they do not 
carry on the war for independence. I never heard them breathe 
sentiments of that nature.” 

More of such testimony could be cited to show, as Mr. Jefferson 
said, that a possibility of a separation of the two countries was 
contemplated with affliction by all. Everywhere ‘it was affirmed 
that the purpose of petitions, and even violent demonstrations, 
was to obtain concessions from England, but not independence ; 
and, as Mr. Madison asserted as late as 1776, “ a reéstablishment 
of colonial relations to the parent country was the real object of 
every class of the people, till the despair of obtaining it prepared 
all minds for the Declaration of Independence.” Even this 
was carried only by the persistent and unwearied efforts of the 
minority in the Continental Congress. 

But American loyalty does not depend entirely upon its own 
protestations for the proof of its patient steadfastness. The testi- 
mony of those British statesmen whose political career had quali- 
fied them to be excellent judges of colonial affairs in America 
may now be worth more than it was in the days of George the 
Third, when party proclivities appeared to lessen its value. It 
is hardly sufficient, for instance, to account for the elder Pitt’s 
testimony to colonial loyalty to say that he was a leader of the 
Opposition. He embodied too much of English honesty, was too 
large-minded and far-seeing, and had sacrificed too much to be 
set down as a defender of an unpopular cause for the sake of 
spiting Tories and the king. Something more, too, than con- 
sistency with his early principles is required to account for his 
grand vindication of American loyalty in his last days, when par- 
tisan motives could have had no weight with him. If any be so 
unfair as to impugn the sincerity of his devotion to American in- 
terests in the shuffling times of Grenville and Rockingham, there 
can be no gainsaying of his vindication of colonial rights in the 
ministry of North. Withdrawn from the cares of official life, too 
ill to participate with safety in public debate, there was but one 
subject that could induce him to appear in Parliament, — the con- 
test with America. Knowing more of its affairs than any man in 
England except its other great champion, Burke, Chatham was 
never too feeble to be its defender in the House of Lords. Ac- 
quainted with the spirit and resources of the country, in commu- 
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nication with its principal men, his advocacy of the cause rested 
upon knowledge and respect as well as upon a sense of justice to 
fellow-subjects of a common government under one constitution. 
As he said in his speech of January 14, 1766: “I am no courtier 
for America. I stand up for the kingdom. . . . The greater must 
rule the less. But she must so rule it as not to contradict the 
Sundamental principles that are common to both.” Letting this 
stand as the declaration of his own loyalty to the crown, so that 
he be not charged with American mania, his tribute to colonial 
loyalty will be of the more worth. Take it in his speech of 
May 27, 1774, after the news of the destruction of tea in Boston 
harbor had reached England, and a bill had been introduced for 
quartering troops in that city. He is still insisting upon the 
fidelity of the colonists to the crown. Alluding to their gratitude 
for the repeal of the Stamp Act (in 1766), he says : “They had 
almost forgot any interest but that of their mother country ; there 
seemed an emulation among the different provinces who should 
be most dutiful and forward in their expressions of loyalty to 
their benefactor, as you will see by the following letter from Gov- 
ernor Bernard [of Massachusetts] to a noble Lord: ‘ The House 


of Representatives . . . has shown a disposition to avoid all dis- 
pute . . . they have acted in all things with temper and modera- 
tion, . . . and have laid a foundation for removing some causes 


of altercation.’ This, my Lords, was the temper of the Ameri- 
cans, and would have continued so had it not been interrupted by 
your endeavors to tax them without their consent.” In other 
speeches he bears the same witness to their devotion to the throne. 
In his greatest effort, the speech on An Address to the Throne, 
in November, 1777, he said: “ The natural disposition of America 
still leans toward England; to the old habits of connection and 
mutual interest that united both countries. This was the estab- 
lished sentiment of all the continent; and still, my Lords, in 
the great and principal part, the sound part of America, this wise 
and affectionate disposition prevails.” 

The other illustrious advocate of the colonies, Edmund Burke, 
paid his tribute to their loyalty in the House of Commons, as 
Chatham did both there and in the House of Lords. Not so much 
by direct praise of their long-suffering forbearance as by exhibit- 
ing the greatness of their provocations, and by justifying what 
resentment they showed when goaded to madness by parliamentary 
oppression. 

These great champions of America could not have stood alone 
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in their convictions of American fidelity. If the sentiment of the 
nation can be estimated by the aggregate vote of its representa- 
tives in Parliament, after three speeches of Pitt and two of Burke, 
it is fair to say that one third of the subjects of the crown in 
England sympathized with the subjects of the crown in America. 
This they would hardly have done if the spirit and acts of the 
latter had been notoriously disloyal. 

To professions of loyalty by the colonists, and assertions of 
it by their friends in England, must be added the strong confirma- 
tion of it by their bounty toward the mother country and their 
sacrifices for it. It was with no complaint that they saw a profit 
of two million pounds sterling from their trade go into the royal 
treasury every year, so long as they could enjoy the right under 
the constitution of freely consenting to this and other such bene- 
fices to the crown, according to the custom of Englishmen since 
the time of John and Magna Charta. It was this contribution 
from America that carried the empire triumphantly through the 
late war with France, and also the price which it paid for whatever 
of protection England condescended to give her colonies. Lord 
Chatham did not overstate their value to Britain when he said, 
“They are the fountain of our wealth, the nerve of our strength, 
and the basis of our naval power.” In this war with France, for 
instance, more troops were raised in America, in proportion to the 
population, than in England, — some twenty-eight thousand men 
for the field, besides twelve thousand for the navy. 

But it was where we are least accustomed to look for devotion 
to the crown that we find the strongest instance of it. The war 
with France had been with an hereditary foe, and was waged here 
in America for the possession of a continent. But when that 
continent became the prize that awaited a successful revolt against 
the injustice of Great Britain it was a severe test of loyalty. To 
abide by the throne when there were more than plausible reasons 
for not doing so, and more than commercial rewards for successful 
desertion, with more than an even chance of escaping punishment 
if not victorious, and the inestimable boon of such liberty as 
poets and philosophers had dreamed of over all, and after all was 
over, — to stay by the distant and oppressive power, instead of 
laying hold of the present hope, was a proof of fidelity to royalty 
beyond all profession of it. 

Of course, after a century of success, and in view of a liberty 
which has been its own justification, everybody calls such devotion 
to monarchy, what half the colonists called it then, “ toryism,” 
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instead of loyalty. But one may be allowed not to have sympathy 
with that party in the Revolution if, for the purpose now in hand, 
he attempts to gauge the depth of colonial devotion to an idea 
which, had been the Briton’s inheritance for at least a thousand 
years. In order, therefore, to make clearer the fact that the 
separation was not a hasty and unwarrantable measure, poorly 
disguising a rebellious spirit, it may be well to estimate the 
strength of loyalty to the existing government. Without enumer- 
ating the causes which have produced forgetfulness or ignorance 
of the degree to which loyal sentiments then prevailed, it will be 
enough to sum up what has been rescued from oblivion by those 
who have delved in a field which patriotism has generally avoided. 
Let this attempt be regarded as an olive branch held out to our 
British brother, and not a defense of devotion to George the 
Third. 

Beginning with the assertion which General Nathanael Greene 
made after the war was ended, that “it would be the excess of 
intolerance to persecute men for a loyalty which twenty years 
before had been the universal sentiment of every class,” it may 
be asked, What was the average proportion of loyalists during 
the war? Allowance must be made for the shifting margin 
which will always exist in times that try men’s souls; for men, 
too, like Hamilton, whose sympathies were first upon the royal 
side, and the current of whose thoughts, like his, was changed by 
a visit to Boston. Also for the division of households, when men 
like General Stark had brethren arrayed against them on the 
British side. Perhaps the army records may be taken as a fair 
exponent of the division of allegiance. It is easy to imagine the 
whole available force of Americans taking up arms in defense of 
their common cause. Such, indeed, was the supposition of La- 
fayette even at that day, before he came to America. Great was 
his surprise, therefore, on his arrival here to find “ Toryism as 
openly professed as Whiggism itself.” Fourteen years before we 
have seen that, as General Greene asserts, the first of these parties 
was the only one, and it took all this time to create enough Whig 
sentiment to make its party formidable; for it is a question 
whether, at the opening of the war, the majority of the population 
was not favorable to the crown. There were reasons for this. 
It was natural that officials should adhere to the authority that 
appointed them, out of respect to their oaths of fidelity, as well 
as to the emoluments of office. Power and influence carried 
many with them, as established authority always does. The 
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governors of thirteen states, the collectors, judges, and other 
crown officials great and small, with their privileges handed on 
from father to son, according to English traditions, made or con- 
trolled a large share of public opinion, even though they were, 
some of them, sent over from England for a brief stay. We 
know how this is in Canada now. In the professions it has been 
supposed, that, while the lawyers must have taken their clients’ 
side against the commercial oppressions of Parliament, the “ giants 
of the law”’ were nearly all on its side. So the clergymen who 
were allied to the Church of England were inclined to adhere to 
the State as well as the Church, although fully one half espoused 
the cause of liberty. Physicians were too great a necessity to the 
community to be capable of excessive partisanship. The fact that 
five newspapers out of thirty went over to the loyalists in the 
course of the war shows that there was not a sweeping change of 
opinion in favor of the revolutionists. A strong party of civilians, 
accordingly, appears to have clung to-ancient traditions. How 
was it with the army? Instead of there being a universal rush to 
arms for maintaining the Declaration, a fair computation accounts 
for at least twenty-five thousand provincials enlisted with the 
British forces. Among the citizens of New York alone Knyp- 
hausen raised, as late as 1779-80, six thousand troops. Numbers 
flocked daily to the standard of Cornwallis in New Jersey, and 
after the battle of Brandywine Washington describes the country 
about him as “almost to a man disaffected,” while British troops 
were cordially welcomed in Philadelphia and New York as de- 
liverers, and their ranks were recruited by militia enrolled in the 
cities and their vicinity. Even in Boston there were a thousand 
royalists who were glad to go out with British troops at the evac- 
uation, and, farther to the north, Burgoyne had his force aug- 
mented by hundreds of royalists, some flocking in before the 
battle of Bennington, and asking to be armed. In the capitula- 
tion at Yorktown there were detachments from various regiments 
of royalists which long service had made equal to the regular 
troops. Nine of these regiments were represented in the return 
of prisoners after Cornwallis’s surrender. No wonder that a Fed- 
eral general wrote: “The more I read and understand the Amer- 
ican Revolution, the more I wonder at our success. I doubt if 
there were more than two States decidedly Whig, — Massachu- 
setts and Virginia.” Other States were, according to his descrip- 
tion, about equally divided. The loyalists themselves, in a petition 
to the king as late as 1779, said that “they exceeded in number 
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the troops enlisted to oppose them,” —the Federal army; and, 
later still, in 1782, they affirmed that “there are many more in 
his Majesty’s provincial army than there are in the continental 
service.” Contemporary testimony also favors the opinion that 
Americans in the pay of England were quite as many as those 
who were engaged on the side of Congress. And the opinion 
entertained by many at that time, and since, to the effect that, in 
the ordinary course of affairs, the war should have terminated 
differently, is not without foundation ; leaving good reason for 
belief in an overruling of Providence, such as is supposed to have 
given the commander-in-chief a charmed life against the marks- 
man’s bullet. Others will explain the result as the consequence 
of sending over inferior military talent to whip the rebels with 
brag and bluster, fortified with brandy, as was Major Pitecairn’s 
courage at Concord. 

Others still will agree with the prophetic Chatham, who, as an 
Englishman, could not wish the colonies success in separation, 
but was compelled by his foresight to exclaim, “ I know that the 
conquest of English America is an impossibility.” His predic- 
tion was verified in spite of the aid which the British army re- 
ceived from colonial recruits: in spite also, it may be added, of 
the very unequal patriotism of the different States, producing 
needless calamities and a lack of support for the army. In some 
States, too, the Whigs were actually in the minority, and in the 
whole country composed but an inconsiderable majority. Or, 
again, like the Whigs of Vermont,— who at one time were de- 
clared by Washington to be “a dead weight upon the cause,” — 
they did not rank much above the Tories. Even in the army 
there was a time when it took $150 bounty to inspire a recruit 
with sufficient patriotism to enlist for freedom’s cause, and de- 
sertion to enlist again for double bounty and devices to escape 
service were common. Several hundred of those who thus aban- 
doned the cause fled to Vermont, and were among the early settlers 
of that State. Some added treason to desertion, and joined one 
or another of the twenty-one corps of loyalists in the British 
army. 

When the war ended, and the cause which the loyalists certainly 
had some reason to think would be won was lost, there followed 
other proofs of how widely their sentiments had prevailed in the woe 
that came to the vanquished. There was naturally persecution of 
royalists during the eight years of strife. Measures were adopted 
in citizens’ private committees and acts in legislative bodies for 
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punishment of the adherents of the crown. Tar and feathers were 
the usual decree of the mob, and the committees varied it by house- 
breaking, smoking out, cattle-maiming and poisoning, waylaying, 
insulting, plundering and driving the owner from his estate, or 
shutting him up a prisoner in his neighbor’s house or even in jail. 

Legislative penalties were more dignified, but also more severe. 
Proscription, confiscation, banishment, imprisonment, transporta- 
tion, with prohibition from returning, attainting of treason, were 
the usual awards, and in Rhode Island the death penalty was 
added for the extreme case of affording supplies to the king’s 
forces, or of piloting his ships. So long as there was a fair pros- 
pect of success for the royal cause, such measures drove many 
wavering or would-be neutral men from those “ Sons of Liberty” 
who had not yet learned the true meaning of the word in their 
sudden emancipation from monarchical rule. It was said that 
“persecution made half of the king’s friends” during the war. 
But much was excusable because there was war, —and for such 
a cause, — which was needless when hostilities were ended. Some 
men, and certain States, there were that, in the day of triumph, 
were willing to forgive, if they could not forget, the fidelity of 
those who stood by the mother country; but others continued in 
their severity. In Virginia the articles of peace were disregarded, 
royalist lives were considered unsafe, and removal requested. 
Thousands embarked for England and British colonies. The 
history of these expatriated families is a sad one. What they suf- 
fered in the cold and barren wildernesses of Canada, in the loss of 
estates, friends, relatives, and homes, is a sorrowful record which, 
for the usual purposes of American history, it is customary to pass 
lightly over. But for the present purpose a more detailed account 
than can be given here would be of advantage. 

There is something suggestive also in the recompense which 
these adherents of the crown received from it when the cause was 
lost, and with it the fortunes of the faithful. The British gov- 
ernment could not expect that the recommendation of Congress 
to the States to provide for the restitution of confiscated estates 
would amount to anything. They could not pay their own troops. 
Consent to this article of the treaty —a virtual handing over the 
Tories to the mercies of the Whigs — raised loud clamors at the 
ingratitude of the government toward its American defenders. 
Lord North voiced the sentiments of twelve men in Parliament 
when he said, that “never were the honor, the principles, the 
policy of a nation, so grossly abused as in the desertion of those 
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men who are now exposed to every punishment that desertion and 
poverty can inflict.” But the ministry were obliged to submit 
to a mere promise to recommend, — nothing more,— and if the 
loyalists were to be reimbursed for losses it must be by the govern- 
ment they had fought for. 

How generous and grateful it was, the final adjustment, after 
five years of delay, and twelve from the date of their losses, will 
show. ‘To over four thousand claimants for losses amounting to 
over eight million pounds sterling, were allowed about three mil- 
lion pounds, or, more exactly, a million and a half less than one 
half the aggregate claim. And the younger Pitt laid down as 
the basis of this relief that “it should not be regarded as due on 
the principles of right and strict justice.” But Burke said more 
truly, that ‘to the loyalists who had been deluded by England, 
and had risked everything, the nation owed protection, and its 
honor was pledged for their security.” It should be added, how- 
ever, that the loyalists, after all, fared better than the victorious 
Americans whose sacrifices were as great. But then, these had no 
grateful kingdom behind them to show its appreciation by paying 
even a third of their losses. 

It does not come within the purpose of this article to touch upon 
the merits of the cause. One thing only is attempted, and that 
to show that American loyalty to Britain was so great and gen- 
eral that any causes which could produce successful revolt cannot 
be termed trivial or needless. What those causes were it is easy 
to learn from any fair transcript of parliamentary history in the 
reign of George the Third. It is the first historical lesson that is 
learned by American youth. And there is no better and briefer 
statement of it than is given by the latest British writer on the 
English Constitution: “The loss of the American colonies was 
caused by the submission of the Parliament and nation to men 
of theory rather than of practice; idealogists, Napoleon called 
them; doctrinaires, to use the modern expression; men who, be- 
cause Parliament had an abstract right of universal legislation, 
regarded it as a full justification for insisting on its exercise with- 
out giving a thought to the feelings or prejudices or habits of 
those who might be affected by their measures.” And, again, 
“ We lost America because in 1764 and 1767 neither minister nor 
Parliament took men’s feelings and prejudices into account.” 

L. Sears. 


BuRLINGTON, VT. 
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BRYCE’S “THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH.” ! 


ScaRcELyY half a generation has passed since Mr. Lowell pub- 
lished his famous essay on “ A Certain Condescension in Foreign- 
ers.” Had he waited a few years longer his subject would have 
escaped him. The present condition of affairs in the countries of 
Europe is not such as to arouse in them a condescending spirit. 
The Continental powers are staggering under a weight of offensive 
and defensive armor that makes their subjects wonder whether 
the possible ills of war can be greater than the certain calamities 
of peace. The serene and ignorant complacency with which the 
French were wont to look forth upon the world of outside bar- 
barians has been sadly interrupted by humiliations not only from 
without but from within. The Germans have built up a mighty 
empire, with a magnificent valor and patriotism over which they 
have justly boasted, but they are now confronted with the question 
whether this empire can defend itself against its encircling foes 
except as a military despotism, and whether even so they may 
count upon securing despots of military capacity. England, so 
long proudly confident in the permanency of her institutions and 
the majesty of her government, is now brought to experiment 
with universal suffrage, while the fury of faction threatens to 
turn the glory of her august parliament into shame. It is hardly 
too much to say that no European can reasonably contemplate the 
future of his country without anxiety, and anxiety casts out conde- 
scension. But America — happy America — has beheld her perils 
of invasion disappear as her strength to meet them has increased, 
until the mere knowledge of her power furnishes a better protee- 
tion than armed men and ships of war. She has overcome, by a 
violent struggle, but finally, the tendency to disunion. Her insti- 
tutions, whatever may be their defects, are so satisfactory to her 
people that no one thinks of changing them. In the course of 
human events adversity will doubtless come to her, but it is im- 
possible for any one to make even a plausible prediction as to 
what will bring it about. We may fairly say that only the great- 
est folly on our part will bring us within the track of those politi- 
cal hurricanes which only the greatest wisdom and good fortune 
combined will enable other nations to avoid. 

Under these changed circumstances a change noticeable to 

1 The American Commonwealth. By James Bryce. Two volumes. London 
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Americans themselves has taken place in their feeling in regard 
to their country. The angry jealousy of foreign criticism and the 
brutal chauvinism prevalent in the early part of the century — 
the marks of conscious inferiority and unconscious ignorance — 
have given place to a discriminating deference to the judgments of 
strangers. We recognize that we “cannot see the wood for the 
trees,” and are glad to get the sweeping views of a foreigner who 
may catch the significance of many phenomena better than if he 
were familiar with them. Not every one that comes to us and 
says his say is listened to. The ordinary tourist may deliver him- 
self as offensively as he pleases without disturbing us or being 
himself disturbed. We are so well aware of the dignity of the 
position which we have reached in the society of nations that we 
do not feel called upon to assert it. But when an observer like 
Mr. Bryce comes among us, a man who is a scholar, a politician, 
a traveled man of the world, and withal a great historical writer, 
we esteem it a privilege to hear his message. “The Holy Roman 
Empire ” proved its author a creative artist, and we may well be 
pleased to have a portrait of our Commonwealth from his hands. 
He has produced a marvelous work. To characterize it prop- 
erly would require a separate treatise. We cannot tell whether 
to be more amazed at the mass of the details, at their accuracy, 
or at the grasp which retains them all. The number of dis- 
tinct generalizations is immense, and every one of these generali- 
zations implies a careful induction— often from a host of facts. 
As he says, “ During the last fifty years no author has proposed 
to himself the aim of portraying the whole political system of 
the country in its practice as well as its theory, of explaining 
not only the National Government but the State Governments, 
not only the Constitution but the party system, not only the party 
system, but the ideas, temper, habits of the sovereign people,” 
and few authors would have ventured to propose to themselves 
such an aim. To attain it requires an acquaintance not only with 
American history but also with the political history of the race. 
It supposes a profound knowledge of theories of government, 
and of all the forces which move society. To these must be 
added a capacity for dealing with knowledge when it has been 
acquired, and a style which shall be at least clear and graphic. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Bryce has succeeded in his aim, and succeeded 
beyond what might have been believed possible. He has written 
with the view of making us intelligible to Europeans, and he has 
revealed us to ourselves. There is only one drawback to such a 
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book as this —it adds a new duty to life. It measures nearly 
1500 closely printed pages, and it must be read. No one can feel 
that he has conscientiously prepared himself for citizenship until 
he has studied it, and yet many will shrink from such a labor. 
Fortunately it is so arranged that it may be taken up in sections 
without losing its effect as a whole. 

The most natural and easy course for a critic to pursue with 
such a book as this would be to give a summary of its contents. 
The very titles of the chapters are enough to arouse interest 
and to give a good general idea of the scope of the book. But 
as the press has been full of notices of this kind, it seems unne- 
cessary to repeat such details at length. The work falls naturally 
into two parts, which correspond so nearly with the two volumes 
of the American edition that it is a pity that the correspondence 
should not be exact, for the second part will attract many readers 
who will not grapple with the whole, and who will be perhaps 
discouraged by the technicalities of the first. Speaking broadly, 
we may say that the first part is statical, treating of our po- 
litical institutions in their development and structure, and the 
working of their machinery; while the second is dynamical, de- 
scribing the forces which move and direct and modify these 
institutions. Under this head fall the chapters on public opinion, 
which the author regards as the most difficult and vital part of 
his task. It is true that he suggests a somewhat different scheme 
of division, when he speaks of his subject as “ the character, tem- 
per, and tendencies of the American nation as they are expressed 
primarily in political and social institutions, secondarily in litera- 
ture and manners,” but the second part in this scheme, although 
intrinsically valuable, would be insignificant in relation to the 
first, and the scheme itself is structurally inadequate. 

As to the method pursued, it is thoroughness itself. Not content 
with the most careful and extensive examination of authorities, 
and with repeated and prolonged “ tours of inspection” made to 
correct the weakness of judgments founded solely on documentary 
evidence, he has allowed his opinions to ripen, sifted them, 
dropped most of them “into the Atlantic,” and submitted those 
which survived these tests to the criticism of highly competent 
Americans. It is no light matter, therefore, to take exception to 
a statement found in this book, and it may be added that what 
seem at first sight omissions will be found to be supplied in 
other connection, the author’s plan involving repeated views of 
a subject from different standpoints. The slips from accuracy 
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are surprisingly few, and so trivial that it is not worth while to 
allude to them. We have failed, after the most careful examina- 
tion, to find a single statement as to a matter of fact that could 
seriously mislead even an ignorant reader. 

Although it is, strictly speaking, irrelevant to the question of 
the merits of the book, it is impossible and it would be ungra- 
cious to ignore the extremely favorable character of the judgment 
which Mr. Bryce has formed of our country. We do not mean 
to say that he does not say bad things about us. He extenuates 
nothing, but he sets down only what we admit to be true of our- 
selves, and what we have published to the world. But he is ani- 
mated by the same hopefulness which Americans feel when they 
take broad views of the future of their country. He sees our 
life steadily and sees it whole. ‘“ A hundred times,” he says, “ in 
writing this book have I been disheartened by the fact I was 
stating; a hundred times has the recollection of the abounding 
strength and vitality of the nation chased away these tremors.” 
There is in the American people “a reserve of force and patriot- 
ism more than sufficient to sweep away all the evils which are now 
tolerated, and to make the politics of the country worthy of its 
material grandeur and of the private virtue of its inhabitants.” 
We might quote passages like these almost by the hundred. No 
American could have decorously claimed so much for his country 
as Mr. Bryce has generously conceded it. We care nothing for 
the bray of “Triumphant Democracy,” but the discriminating 
and yet hearty, even affectionate, praise of a foreigner of almost 
unparalleled qualifications as a critic is a compliment of too high an 
order not to cause the patriotic soul to thrill with joy and pride. 
We only fear that his expectations may be too optimistic. 


“T can conceive of a society in which all men would feel an equal 
love and respect for the laws of which they consider themselves as the 
authors ; in which the authority of the government would be respected as 
necessary, though not as divine; and in which the loyalty of the subject 
to the chief magistrate would not be a passion, but a quiet and rational 
persuasion. Every individual being in the possession of rights which he 
is sure to retain, a kind of manly confidence and reciprocal courtesy 
would arise between all classes, alike removed from pride and servility. 
. . . If there were less splendor than in the midst of an aristocracy, the 
contrast of misery would also be less frequent; the pleasures of enjoy- 
ment might be less excessive, but those of comfort would be more gen- 
eral ; the sciences might be less perfectly cultivated, but ignorance would 
be less common ; the impetuosity of the feelings would be repressed, and 
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the habits of the nation softened ; there would be more vices and fewer 
great crimes. . . . The nation, taken as a whole, will be less brilliant, 
less glorious, and perhaps less strong; but the majority of the citizens 
will enjoy a greater degree of prosperity, and the people will remain 
quiet, not because they despair of a change for the better, but because 
they are conscious that they are well off already. If all the conse- 
quences of this state of things were not good or useful, society would at 
least have appropriated all such as were useful and good; and having 
once and forever renounced the social advantages of aristocracy, man- 
kind would enter into possession of all the benefits which democracy can 


afford.” 


This conception, formed by De Tocqueville more than half a 
century ago, and which he found by no means perfectly realized 
in America, corresponds with singular closeness with Mr. Bryce’s 
description of our present state. It would almost be possible to 
duplicate the above paragraph by selecting sentences from the 
“ American Commonwealth”; but in place of conceptions we 
should have to substitute statements of fact. Mr. Bryce is averse 
to theorizing. The longer he has studied the more cautious in 
inference has he become. He would be better pleased that his 
readers should form their own conclusions, than that they should 
accept his, and accordingly he refrains from presenting them. 
But De Tocqueville lived to theorize. He came to this country 
not exactly to confirm theories which he had already formed, but 
at all events to get materials for theories, and it is doing him no 
injustice to say that he did not find it necessary to abandon many 
of his preconceptions. He had a genius for generalization. No 
man ever ventured so many predictions, and no man was ever so 
successful with them. His book is full of blunders. He was not 
thirty years old when he wrote it, he was a pioneer in the field, 
he spent but one year in the United States, materials were few, 
the mere physical obstacles to an examination of the country were 
to modern eyes appalling; but in spite of everything it is a work 
of genius. He knew what to look for, what to observe, and his 
judgments are as wonderful for their penetration as for their 
brilliancy. 

Mr. Bryce, on the other hand, by striving “ to avoid the temp- 
tations of the deductive method,” has deprived himself of its 
glories. He has attained all the success that can be attained 
with the camera; but a perfect photograph is not the highest 
form of art, and if we rank his work with painting, it must be 
with painting of the pre-Raphaelite kind. He has creative 
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powers; but he has not exercised them, or rather he has limited 
them to occasional touches, which by showing us what powers 
are held in reserve make us wish for a freer display. Yet we 
must consider that his aim is different from De Tocqueville’s. 
One wishes to describe America as it is; the other to show the 
correlation between our institutions and the spirit of democracy. 
Mr. Bryce thinks democratic government not so potent in the 
moral and social sphere as De Tocqueville deemed it ; to him our 
constitution in its legal provisions is the least democratic of de- 
mocracies. He declares that his object has been less to discuss 
the merits of democracy “ than to paint the institutions and people 
of America as they are, tracing what is peculiar in them not 
merely to the sovereignty of the masses, but also to the history 
and traditions of the race, to its fundamental ideas, to its material 
environment.” On the other hand, De Tocqueville warns us 
against the inference that he considers the principle of equality 
as the oniy cause of the present state of affairs. He could easily 
prove, he tells us, that the nature of the United States, the origin 
of its inhabitants, the religion of the early settlers, their acquired 
knowledge, their previous habits, have exercised, and still do ex- 
ercise, independently of democracy, an immense influence upon 
their modes of thought and feeling; but this is not the influence 
he is concerned to trace. In short, he endeavors to discover in 
our society the diverse effects of a single cause. Mr. Bryce at- 
tempts to lay before us the general results of all the causes that 
have been in operation. It is hard to say which task is the more 
difficult ; but Mr. Bryce’s aim is far more comprehensive and far 
more generally interesting. De Tocqueville can be appreciated 
only by philosophers; much of the “ American Commonwealth ” 
may be enjoyed by any one that can read a book of travels. There 
is little poetry about it; there is even not much imagination; but 
it is full of wisdom, of shrewd observation, of accurate informa- 
tion ; it is totus, teres, et rotundus. 

As to the particular judgments of these authors, we find in 
some cases a striking agreement, in others a complete opposition. 
De Tocqueville unquestionably exaggerated the equality of con- 
dition prevalent among the colonists, whether he speaks of social 
or material conditions, but especially the former; Mr. Bryce 
seems to us to recognize it insufficiently, and perhaps not always 
to understand the meaning of De Tocqueville. The latter lays 
great stress upon the laws regulating the devolution of property ; 
like Daniel Webster, he believes that these laws “ fixed the future 
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frame and form of the government.” Singularly enough, Mr. 
Bryce, so far as we can discover, wholly disregards this cause, 
and indeed makes no allusion to these laws whatever. The omis- 
sion is the more remarkable because of the fact —little known, 
even to lawyers — that in certain parts of our country, and in cer- 
tain contingencies perhaps everywhere, it is possible to tie up 
property more effectually than in England. Entails, which have 
so powerfully affected the imagination of Americans, have for 
years been obsolete in England, for they could be easily broken 
by a fine and recovery, and at the present day an English settle- 
ment is in several respects more vulnerable than those of many 
of our States. Mr. Bryce declares that the equality of condition 
described by De Tocqueville has disappeared, because he finds 
among us many great fortunes. But De Tocqueville explained 
that he was not thinking of the mere existence of great fortunes, 
but of the continuance of wealth in families. No doubt families 
now remain wealthy for longer periods than formerly, and for- 
tunes are larger. Whether there is upon the whole a greater 
inequality of condition is doubtful, owing to the enormous in- 
crease of cheap comforts and luxuries. At all events legal re- 
straints upon the alienability of property are a factor that cannot 
be disregarded. 

De Tocqueville found the American people generally attached 
to democratic institutions, but he excepts the rich. Beneath the 
“artificial enthusiasm ’’ and the “ obsequious attentions to the 
preponderating power” which he so cleverly describes, he per- 
ceived that the rich had a “ hearty dislike of the democratic insti- 
tutions of their country. The people form a power which they at 
once fear and despise.” Of this feeling Mr. Bryce discovers 
hardly a trace. It may be that there is more of it than he sup- 
poses ; but upon such a matter every one must make his own 
observations. The tyranny of public opinion which so impressed 
De Tocqueville is declared by Mr. Bryce to have passed away, if 
it ever existed. Upon this point we fear that a more thorough 
acquaintance with American life would modify his judgment. 
Life is free in the cities, but in rural communities at least it must 
be admitted that a man who professes unpopular opinions is in 
peril of finding his career obstructed. A man with five thousand 
a year can hold what views he pleases; but the clergyman or 
the teacher who is dependent for his bread upon his hire, will do 
well to agree with the dominant beliefs if he counts upon worldly 
prosperity. In political life, we apprehend that it is stil] true 
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that if a man be once convicted of aristocratic. sympathies his fate 
is sealed, and he who would appeal to his fellow-citizens for their 
suffrages must make them feel that he claims no superiority for 
himself. Upon this general subject, while there has evidently 
been a great advance from De Tocqueville’s time, we can hardly 
feel that we have attained, as Mr. Bryce says, “ absolute freedom 
and tolerance.” Of Public Opinion it may sometimes be said 
* solitudinem facit, pacem appellat.” 

Concerning manners in the narrowest sense, it is curious to 
observe the similarity of the language of these two authors. Said 
De Tocqueville : 


“ Democracy renders the habitual intercourse of the Americans simple 
and easy. . . . Men unacquainted with each other are very ready to fre- 
quent the same places, and find neither peril nor advantage in the free 
interchange of their thought. If they meet by accident they neither seek 
nor avoid intercourse ; their manner is therefore natural, frank, and open. 
. . - If their demeanor is often cold and serious, it is never haughty or 
constrained ; and if they do not converse, it is because they are not in 
a humor to talk, not because they think it their interest to be silent.” 


Compare Mr. Bryce : 


“The Americahs have gained more than they have lost by equality. I 
do not think that the upper class loses in grace, I am sure that the hum- 
bler class gains in independence. . . . There is a certain coolness or off- 
handedness which at first annoys the European visitor, who still thinks 
himself ‘ a superior’; but when he perceives that it is not meant for inso- 
lence, and that native Americans do not notice it, he learns to acquiesce. 
. . - People meet on a simple and natural footing, with more frankness 
and ease than is possible in countries where every one is either looking 
up or looking down. .. . It is not merely that people are more vivacious 
or talkative than an Englishman expects to find them, for the Western 
man is often taciturn and seldom wreathes his long face into a smile. It 
is rather that you feel that the man next you, whether silent or talkative, 
does not mean to repel intercourse, or convey by his manner his low 
opinion of his fellow-creatures.” 


It is impossible within our limits to offer any adequate criticism 
of the profound constitutional treatise which is contained in these 
volumes. We know of nothing like it, if we consider the com- 
plexity of the subject, in any literature. We have excellent con- 
stitutional histories, excellent studies of the federal Constitution, 
but nothing that includes within its scope our entire political 
organization, and exhibits every part in its due relation to the 
whole. It ought at once to take its place as a manual of instruc- 
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tion in all our colleges, and the Americans that can read it without 
obtaining a clearer idea of their government must be few indeed. 
The comments which we have to make are not offered with the 
presumptuous idea that we can improve upon the author; but as 
in a work of such extent it is inevitable that there should be some 
parts less excellent than the rest, some omissions, some mistaken 
estimates of the relative strength and influence of different ten- 
dencies, we shall endeavor to point out certain respects in which 
the impression left upon the mind of the reader seems to us not 
altogether correct. 

In the first place, as to federalism in general, it must be ob- 
served that all discussions as to its advantages and disadvantages 
are practically irrelevant. In the case of the American States, 
federalism was the only possible form of government. To form a 
union at all was a work of supreme difficulty, and one that re- 
quired the greatest political wisdom. The mere attempt to erase 
the existing state governments would have resulted in permanent 
disunion. The wonder is that the States overcame their fears 
and jealousies at all, and it is as certain as anything can be that 
if the powers of the central government had not been limited as 
they were, the Constitution would never have gone into operation. 
Whether federalism is the best form of government or not in the 
abstract is a question that may serve to arouse much ingenious 
speculation, but the answer depends upon too many contingencies 
to be of any real interest. This is especially the case if the dis- 
tinction which De Tocqueville thought so important, between cen- 
tralized government and centralized administration, is overlooked. 
He goes so far as to say that a centralized administration would 
banish freedom from America, would introduce a more insufferable 
despotism than any of the absolute monarchies of Europe, and, 
allowing for his rhetoric, we believe that he was right. It is true 
that if we learn to distinguish federalism from other forms of gov- 
ernment, we may be on our guard against its defects and be ready 
to avail ourselves of its advantages. If we know that States may 
secede, we may possibly labor more intelligently to prevent their 
secession. If we know that a federation cannot carry on war to 
advantage, we may be more anxious to keep the peace. If we ob- 
serve that political energy is wasted by being distributed among 
several sets of government, we may redouble our exertions. But 
these reflections do not seem to us especially profitable, unless 
they have a bearing upon some particular scheme of federation. 

It is, however, beyond question that the framers of our Con- 
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stitution were aware of the disadvantages of federalism. They 
knew that the union which they were endeavoring to form might 
be dissolved by the secession of the States, but they knew that 
that was a problem which it was not their duty to meet. If they 
had explicitly provided that when a State came into the Union it 
could not go out, the States would never have come in. Their 
business was to get them in, and it was for the future to deter- 
mine whether they should ever get out again. It is true that it 
finally required a civil war to settle the question, but if the at- 
tempt had been made to settle it prematurely there would have 
been no question to settle, for there would have been no Union to 
dissolve. There would have been no civil war, but there would 
probably have been wars between independent States, or groups 
of States, with perhaps no subsequent union. So far as regards 
foreign wars, they formed the union because the confederation 
was unable to conduct them. They foresaw that such a union 
would probably have sufficient strength to render the danger from 
this quarter insignificant, and they knew that the States would 
yield no more power to the general government than would accom- 
plish this purpose. They therefore overcame this disadvantage of 
federalism as well as they could, and did not attempt to do more 
than to overcome it. Were they to do their work over again 
with the light of all subsequent experience, it is hard to see how 
they could do it otherwise. It is perhaps not probable that they 
anticipated the really serious evil of the distraction of interests 
owing to the claims of the local, state, and national governments. 
They did not foresee that the possession of a common country and 
a common flag would extinguish state patriotism. It had not done 
so even in De Tocqueville’s day, for he thought that devotion to 
the Union had rather lessened than increased. They did not, in 
short, allow for the growth of the sentiment of nationality ; nor 
did they anticipate the overwhelming influence of national parties. 
But if they had foreseen all these things they could have provided 
against them no better than they did. They limited the scope of 
national government, and thereby at least gave local government 
full opportunity for development. The cry of the civilized world 
to-day for an increase of local government shows that they were 
not unwise in this. It must be regarded as discreditable to the 
political sagacity of Americans that they cannot manage even 
municipal government except upon the basis of national parties, 
and the most pressing lesson which they have now to learn is to 
dissociate these matters. But the founders of our government are 
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not responsible for our errors in this respect, except to this extent. 
By vesting the election of senators in the state legislatures they 
did unthinkingly introduce national politics into state elections. 
Were senators elected directly by the people, there would be no 
reason why the state governments should be affected by national 
issues. 

Secondly, as to the particular form of national government 
adopted, Mr. Bryce upon the whole adopts the criticism made by 
all Europeans and adopted by many Americans, that the absence 
of unity in our government, the system of “ checks,” is a defect. 
This view was advanced with admirable clearness and force by 
Walter Bagehot, of whom Mr. Augustine Birrell justly says that 
he “carried away into the next world more originality of thought 
than is now to be found in the Three Estates of the Realm.” 
But the justice of this criticism depends entirely upon the con- 
ception which we form of government. If we look upon govern- 
ment as “a great ideal power, capable of guiding and developing 
a nation’s life,” if we look upon it even as a machine for the ac- 
complishment of ends, it will seem absurd to restrict and hamper it 
in every direction, especially absurd so to contrive it that its parts 
shall interfere with one another, and work with much slowness 
and friction. But if we rid our mind of abstractions and con- 
sider that a government is after all nothing but a small group of 
men who are so placed that they can seriously affect the property 
and happiness of their fellows, and can impose rules of conduct 
upon them that may seriously interfere with their freedom, we see 
that there are excellent reasons, furnished in great abundance by 
history, for limiting the action of this group of men very strictly, 
and for making provision that their measures shall be adopted 
only after due deliberation. If it be objected that quick action is 
thereby prevented, the reply is that this is exactly what we wish 
to prevent. How many wars would have been averted, if govern- 
ments had had to act slowly before engaging in them? It is true 
that the position of a European power is different. When you 
have a neighbor that will fly at your throat if he sees you are un- 
prepared, you must yourself be ready to spring. But we have 
no such neighbors, and it would have been the height of folly to 
create a government that had power to commit suddenly irretriev- 
able blunders. When a crisis comes, if two thirds of our repre- 
sentatives are convinced that a course of action is necessary, they 
can act with such energy as to accomplish their purpose before 
the constitutional checks hinder them. The Republic will not 
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perish because it cannot be saved constitutionally. But when 
there is no serious crisis, our experience shows that it is safer to 
have a government that cannot act hastily. 

These considerations are not overlooked by Mr. Bryce, — he 
has overlooked nothing, — but it seems to us that he hardly allows 
them due weight. As he says, Europeans think of a legislature 
as belonging to the governing class, that is, as consisting of men 
whose wisdom and virtue entitle them to prescribe rules of con- 
duct to their fellows. We recognize the existence of no such 
class. While there may be individual men of this description, 
they do not form — they never have formed —a social class. If 
any political device would result in their selection we should 
adopt it. But there is no such device. Power cannot be com- 
mitted to human beings without their abusing it, and since it must 
for certain necessary purposes be committed to them, it is neces- 
sary to guard against those abuses to which they have proved 
themselves most prone. 

“There are always persons who are struck by the weakness of man- 
kind, by their folly, their passion, their selfishness: and these persons, 
dist: usting the action of average mankind, will always wish to see them 
guided by wise heads and restrained by strong hands. . . . Those on 
the other hand who think better of human nature, and have more hope 
in their own tempers, hold the impulses of the average man to be gen- 
erally towards justice and peace. They have faith in the power of rea- 
son to conquer ignorance, and of generosity to overbear selfishness. 
They are therefore disposed to leave the individual alone, and to entrust 
the masses with power.” 


Such, in Mr. Bryce’s view, are the opposing tendencies which 
make for strong, centralized government, and for restricted and 
localized government. We think that he omits a third tendency. 
There are those who do not believe with Jefferson in the natural 
goodness of man, who do believe with him that government is 
relatively an evil. They believe that the strong will oppress the 
weak unless government restrains them; but they believe that 
rulers will oppress their subjects unless the constitution of the 
society is so framed as to prevent them. They think that men 
are in the main weak, ignorant, foolish, and intolerant; they 
think, therefore, that government should keep them from tyran- 
nizing over one another; but they think that governors will dis- 
play the same qualities, and that as few facilities as possible for 
such display should be allowed them. As for “ guidance by wise 
heads,” they think that such guidance comes better from those 
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who are not able to force it upon their fellows, but must depend 
upon persuasion. The legislature is not to compel the public to 
adopt its opinion ; when the public has formed its opinion it may 
be the duty of the legislature to register it. Mr. Bryce, in spite 
of his scrupulous fairness and freedom from prejudice, cannot 
quite enter into the feeling of a native American. He was born 
and bred in an aristocratical atmosphere, he has associated with 
the members of an aristocracy, he is one of the few hundred that 
in England, as he says, make public opinion, and he cannot alto- 
gether escape from himself. He would not be human, he would 
certainly not be an Englishman, if he could. 

The English Parliament, it has been said, can do everything 
but make a man a woman. The British Constitution consists of 
an aristocratic conservatism and a devotion to precedent, and 
nothing more. The power of Parliament is limited only by its 
temper, and its inertia. It is perhaps natural that a compact 
and homogeneous nation should develop a constitution of this 
kind. But when a federation is formed it seems to us impossible. 
Mr. Bryce declares that a rigid constitution — a frame of govern- 
ment creating a law-making body which cannot violate the terms 
of its creation — is not necessary to a confederation. We do not 
understand how this can be true. A man may conduct his own 
business without any defined rules, but if he associates himself with 
others there must be articles of copartnership. At all events, 
when such a government is first formed there can be no inertia, 
no proper conservatism, and in such a case the maxim that un- 
limited power is in itself a bad and dangerous thing, a thing 
which human beings are not competent to exercise with discretion, 
must apply. It makes no difference that the form of the govern- 
ment is popular. It is, as De Tocqueville says, “an impious and 
detestable maxim” that the people have a right to do anything. 
As we used to speak of a ‘“‘ higher law” than the Constitution, 
so there is a higher law than the decision of the majority. The 
sic volo, sic jubeo of Democracy, as conceived by the French, is not 
an American principle. The Bill of Rights controls both legisla- 
tures and popular majorities, and marks the liberties which gen- 
erations of freedom-loving men have slowly and with infinite toil 
and suffering won for the race. Magna Carta was not meant 
to restrain kings alone, but many-headed tyrants as well. Some 
rights ought by this time to have become so well established as to 
be secure against the interference of any form of government. 

Owing, as we think, to his seeing through English eyes, Mr. 
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Bryce fails to appreciate the alarm and grief occasioned to a very 
considerable number of our constitutional lawyers, as well as to 
many of our more thoughtful laymen, by the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court upon the Legal Tender acts, and in 
what are known as the Slaughter-house and Granger Cases, as well 
as the recent case under the Kansas liquor law. This court has 
always been looked upon as the sheet-anchor of our Constitution. 
So long as it retained its independence it was thought that none of 
the fundamental rights of mankind could be materially interfered 
with, either by the States or by the national government. Legis- 
lators might rage and the people imagine vain things, but under 
the mighty xgis of this court freedom could rest secure. Some may 
maintain that these expectations were never well founded ; none 
can deny that they have now been entirely dissipated. The citizens 
of the United States must now trust for their protection to the 
mercy of Congress; the citizens of the several States must rely 
upon their own constitutions and courts for protection against their 
legislatures. If there was ever a lesson hammered into the race 
by repeated misery and disaster, it was that a government should 
not falsify the money of its subjects. Such a measure destroys 
confidence, impairs contracts, turns trade into gambling, robs 
creditors, and heaps the accumulated losses of all other classes 
upon the poor. When the standard is restored another swarm of 
evils is created. It is common to say that the Legal Tender acts 
were a necessity to the successful prosecution of the civil war; but 
this assertion cannot be supported by proof. Mr. Bagehot has 
pointed out how they ruined our credit at the outset and enor- 
mously increased our burdens. When they came before the Su- 
preme Court, that body decided against their constitutionality, by 
a majority of five to three. Two judges were added to the court, 
the case was heard again, and the former decision was reversed 
by a vote of five to four. Even then it was only upon the 
ground of some supposed “ war power” that the acts were held 
constitutional. But within a few years the court has decided that 
Congress has power to substitute, whenever it chooses, irredeema- 
ble paper for silver and gold, and to compel every citizen to accept 
this substitute in payment of all debts. This power is so far- 
reaching for mischief that it makes little difference what other 
powers Congress is deprived of. At the present moment there 
seems no danger that the power will be abused. But we have 
lost that feeling of security as to the future upon which patriotism 
builds its highest hopes. 
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We are not here questioning the law of the Supreme Court. 
But it will be admitted, even by those who approve their decision, 
that the question might have been decided the other way. The 
older lawyers had no doubts about it. Daniel Webster declared 
most emphatically that under the authority of no government in 
this country could there be any legal tender but gold and silver. 
No one could maintain that the constitution expressly delegated 
to the United States the power of making irredeemable paper the 
equivalent of gold and silver. It was necessary to consider that 
the power was implied in order that some delegated power should 
be exercised ; as Congress could borrow money, it could assist its 
operations by declaring that its notes should be accepted by pri- 
vate persons in place of the gold and silver called for by their 
contracts. It would have been obviously possible for reasonable 
men to hold that this was not an “ appropriate” measure for car- 
rying out the borrowing power, and a very large number of pa- 
triotic men believe that the failure to make this decision was one 
of the most serious calamities that has ever befallen the country. 
Probably no foreigner could fully appreciate this feeling, for no 
foreign people has had such a barrier against the abuse of sov- 
ereign power as we supposed ourselves to possess in our Consti- 
tution. 

As these decisions diminished the constitutional restraints upon 
the action of Congress, so the others referred to have diminished 
the restraints upon the state legislatures. So far as the regula- 
tion of railroad fares was concerned, the fact that railroads were 
operated by corporations gives the legislatures visitatorial powers 
that may have justified their action. But the case of Munn 
against Illinois extended the principle to private persons. That 
case established the rule that when one engages in any business, 
such as offering storage to the public, the legislature has a right 
to prescribe what he shall charge. It seems to go to the length 
of authorizing the legislature to fix the rate of wages, and even to 
establish the price at which any man shall rent his house or sell 
the goods in his shop. The spirit in which the court now regards 
constitutional restraints is shown by the observation of Chief 
Justice Waite: “ For protection against abuses by legislatures the 
people must resort to the polls, not to the courts.” 

In the Kansas case, an act was passed declaring that every 
place where intoxicating liquors were manufactured was a common 
nuisance, and when any court had so found, that the proper officer 
should abate it by destroying all liquors there found, as well as 
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all screens, bars, bottles, glasses, and other property used in main- 
taining the place. By this act certain persons pursuing a business 
theretofore lawful found not only that they must at once discon- 
tinue it, but also that much of the value of their investment was 
destroyed. It was stipulated before the Supreme Court that the 
cost of the premises in question, a brewery, was ten thousand 
dollars, and that they were worth not more than twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars for any other purpose than the manufacture of beer. 
Nevertheless, it was held that the act did not violate the Constitu- 
tion in depriving citizens of their property without due process of 
law, and that the provisions for imposing fine and imprisonment, 
without trial by jury, and, indeed, without trial at all (for the 
court was obliged by the legislature to find that the nuisance 
existed), constituted due process for depriving citizens of their 
liberty. 

If the act had provided compensation for the loss it occasioned 
to those who had invested their capital in these enterprises, or if 
it had been so framed as to allow them an opportunity to withdraw 
their capital gradually, the principle involved, although question- 
able, would have been, under previous decisions, constitutional. 
But it clearly, for all practical purposes, deprived these citizens of 
their property, for from the moment it went into effect they could 
make no lawful use of it, and it was indeed to be physically 
destroyed. It was essentially an ex post facto law. The manu- 
facture of whiskey and beer may be an odious occupation. The 
production of wine and cider may become so, and so may the pro- 
duction of tobacco. In a community of Hebrews, dealers in pork 
and lard would not be respected, and in some parts of the East 
all transactions in animal food would be infamous. It is con- 
ceivable that some American communities may yet consider 
theatres nuisances, as the Puritans did. We may admit — with 
somewkat of shame and reluctance —that any occupation which 
is displeasing to a majority of the members of a society may be 
absolutely prohibited by them. But when men have engaged in 
any lawful business, relying upon the protection of the State, it 
is overturning the very foundations of justice to ruin them by 
suddenly withdrawing that protection. Freedom and civilization 
consist chiefly in security against such arbitrary exercise of power. 
The miserable fate of the republics of Greece and Italy was due 
to the disregard of this principle, and to disregard it to-day is 
to stimulate the spirit of revolution and anarchy. Those who 
approve such legislation forget that the temper of society may 
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change, and that they have contrived a petard that will hoist them 
as well as their adversaries. 

We have dwelt at length upon these decisions, because Mr. 
Bryce barely touches upon them, while we regard them as of 
supreme importance. A study of them would bring out the 
peculiar spirit and character of our government far more clearly 
than the most elaborate array of details. They are, perhaps, not 
impressive to a foreign observer, because, as we have said, for- 
eigners have never been born and brought up to the feeling that 
there was a great body of fundamental rights placed by the Con- 
stitution beyond the reach of popular violence, even when exer- 
cised through the legislature. The sentiment of many Americans 
in regard to these interpretations of the intentions of the fathers 
of our government is like that of beneficiaries who have supposed 
themselves entitled to a perennial income from an ancestral estate, 
and who learn that their trustees have allowed it to be wasted. 
The mischief cannot be undone. The steps cannot be retraced, 
and they point in the only direction in which the republic may 
encounter destruction. 

While Mr. Bryce pays little attention to this tendency, he 
recurs, again and again, to a peculiarity in our political practice 
which seems to us comparatively unimportant, — the practice of 
requiring candidates to be residents of the districts for which they 
are elected. There might be, he says, a number of great men in 
Philadelphia, but the people of Pittsburg could not send them to 
the legislature. Upon this point we think his views are decidedly 
colored by the atmosphere of England. It would be easy to show 
how the aristocratic institutions of that country and the extreme 
centralization which prevails there, have led to the representation 
of country constituencies by non-residents. The conditions of 
this country are altogether different. We have no hesitation in 
laying down the following propositions: first, that there is no 
such concentration of virtue and wisdom in the United States 
that a constituency of 150,000 inhabitants will not usually be 
found to contain at least one individual competent to represent it 
in Congress ; and, second, that if such a district exists it must be 
in such an unenlightened condition that it could not possibly make 
a discriminating choice outside of its own boundaries. It may be 
added, that if a man of talent is determined to devote himself to 
the service of the people, and finds himself without honor in his 
own country, he ought not to be deterred by the sacrifice involved 


in changing his residence. The circumstance that in the United 
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States representatives are paid is also material. So far as the 
state legislatures are concerned, we should regard it as nothing 
less than a calamity that the rural towns should choose outsiders 
to represent them. Mr. Bryce seems to disregard the educational 
influence of legislative experience upon representatives from the 
less stirring parts of the State, but we have learned to consider it 
as of substantial, although not very precisely definable value. 
Very much the same criticism applies to Mr. Bryce’s observa- 
tions upon the salaries of our judges. To him it seems perfectly 
natural that a member of Parliament should receive no pay, and 
that a judge should receive very high pay. How can you get 
good judges, he asks, unless you give them large salaries? How 
can you, we might retort, get good law-makers if you do not 
pay them at all? Certainly, to an American lawyer, a judicial 
position seems more dignified and honorable than that of a legis- 
lator, and it is generally much better paid. The separation of 
lawyers into distinct classes in England, and the practice of 
taking judges from the class of barristers, has had its effect upon 
judicial salaries there. There is a great suppression of ability at 
the English bar. Professional rewards come only. after years of 
waiting, and the income of a successful barrister may represent 
an investment of time and money that has been going on for 
thirty years without return. Under these circumstances it is only 
fair that an eminent barrister who is reaping the long deferred 
reward of his labors should be recompensed by a corresponding 
salary when he goes upon the bench. But in America the cireum- 
stances are altogether different. Professional success comes 
earlier, and it is better distributed. A lawyer by no means sacri- 
fices his professional income by being chosen a judge. It is said 
that a judge of the New York Court of Appeals drew the will of 
Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt, a piece of work for which he might prop- 
erly have charged a fee that would have nearly equalled his salary 
during half his term of office. Moreover, the professional in- 
come of many successful lawyers depends upon circumstances and 
qualifications that have nothing to do with the discharge of judicial 
functions. The lawyers that obtained the charter for the Broad- 
* way Railroad Company in the city of New York received an 
enormous fee, but its size, for obvious reasons, would not indicate 
the value of their services in judicial positions. Pecuniary suc- 
cess at the bar depends in very many cases, to speak moderately, 
upon family connection, upon political influence, upon the friend- 
ship of the directors of great corporations, upon general business 
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ability, upon popularity, upon knowing how to deal with men, 
more than upon calmness of temper, knowledge of law, logical 
capacity, and fairness. But the latter qualities are those which 
are desirable in a judge. Even the success of a great advocate is 
due largely to the possession of skill in appealing to the feelings 
of jurymen, a faculty which would be obviously wasted in a 
judge. 

The highest salaries paid to any judges in the country are those 
paid in the city of New York, but few persons will contend that 
the result is satisfactory. One of the ablest of the men who have 
recently occupied these positions declared that there was not a 
judge upon the bench that could earn his salary off of it. The 
nominations for these positions are regularly bought at a great 
price, and a lawyer with a high sense of honor can hardly bring 
himself to enter the lists in such a contest. For obvious reasons, 
the practicing lawyers do not consider it judicious to speak ill in 
public of men who can ruin their business, but their private con- 
versation shows that they hold them in light esteem. It would 
be easy to fill their places with men every way better qualified at 
even half the salary. There are probably more conscientious men 
in the profession than the public suppose, and to such men the 
position of judge is not one to be considered merely from a 
pecuniary point of view. It would be an exaggeration to say that 
it is the rule that the best judges have been those who were paid 
the least ; but it is certainly the case that high salaries have no 
perceptible effect in improving the character of the men who 
receive them. The incomes of judges, taking the country through, 
are probably much higher than those of clergymen and physicians 
of corresponding ability, and if they make, as many of them do, 
a pecuniary sacrifice in accepting the position, they feel, like the 
members of other professions, that honor, usefulness, and responsi- 
bility are not to be weighed solely in pecuniary balances. 

It is impossible for an American not to be gratified with Mr. 
Bryce’s deliberate judgment that America is a more agreeable 
place to live in than Europe. His chapter on “ The Pleasantness 
of American Life” cannot be read without a glow of satisfaction, 
a thrill of exultation. The favorable conditions are partly ma- 
terial; the brilliance and keenness of the air, and the physical 
wellbeing of the people. But they are principally of a higher 
order than this; the hopefulness of the inhabitants, their energy, 
their humor, and their good-humor. Even equality —word of 
odious sound to many Europeans — has its charms. To Germans 
or Englishmen it — 
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“ Suggests a dirty fellow in a blouse elbowing his betters in a crowd, 
or an ill-conditioned villager shaking his fist at the parson and the squire ; 
or at any rate it suggests obtrusiveness and bad manners. The exact 
contrary is the truth. Equality improves manners, for it strengthens the 
basis of all good manners, respect for other men and women simply as 
men and women, irrespective of their station in life. . . . This natural- 
ness of intercourse is a distinct addition to the pleasure of social life. It 
enlarges the circle of possible friendship, by removing the géne which 
in most parts of Europe persons of different ranks feel in exchanging 
their thoughts on any matters save those of business. It raises the 
humbler classes without lowering the upper; indeed it improves the 
upper no less than the lower by expunging that latent insolence which de- 
torms the manners of so many of the European rich or great. It relieves 
women in particular, who in Europe are specially apt to think of class 
distinctions, from that sense of constraint and uneasiness which is pro- 
duced by the knowledge that other women with whom they come in con- 
tact are either looking down on them, or at any rate trying to gauge and 
determine their social position. . . . And I have never heard native 
Americans speak of any drawbacks corresponding to and qualifying these 
benefits.” 


We fear that some of Mr. Bryce’s readers may find this a little 
overdrawn ; but criticism of such complimentary speeches is un- 
gracious. Still more pleasing, and perhaps altogether beyond 
cavil, is the estimate contained in the following passage : — 


**T come last to the character and ways of the Americans themselves, 
in which there is a certain charm, hard to convey by description, but felt 
almost as soon as one sets foot on their shore, and felt constantly there- 
after. They are a kindly people. Good nature, heartiness, a readiness 
to render small services to one another, an assumption that neighbors in 
the country, or persons thrown together in travel, or even in a crowd, 
were meant to be friendly rather than hostile to one another, seem to be 
everywhere in the air, and in those who breathe it.... Everybody 
seems disposed to think well of the world and its inhabitants, well enough 
at least to wish to be on easy terms with them and serve them in those 
little things whose trouble to the doer is small in proportion to the pleasure 
they give to the receiver. To help others is better recognized as a duty 
than in Europe. Nowhere is money so readily given for any public pur- 
pose ; nowhere, I suspect, are there so many acts of private kindness 
done, such, for instance, as paying the college expenses of a promising 
boy, or aiding a widow to carry on her husband’s farm; and these are 
not done with ostentation. People seem to take their own troubles more 
lightly than they do in Europe, and to be more indulgent to the faults by 
which troubles are caused. It is a land of hope, and a land of hope is a 
land of good-humor. And they have also, though this is a quality more 
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perceptible in women than in men, a remarkable faculty for enjoyment, a 
power of drawing more happiness from obvious pleasures, simple and 
innocent pleasures, than one often finds in overburdened Europe.” 


We should hardly have dared to make the last comparison for 
ourselves, but when made by so thorough a traveler as Mr. Bryce, 
it is not to be disputed. But we are unable altogether to rid our- 
selves of the feeling that he has not observed certain sombre 
features in American life. He seems to us to underestimate the 
damage which we have suffered by the enormous influx of immi- 
grants, to believe them to be assimilated when they are not. The 
domestic and social as well as political troubles arising from the 
introduction of a horde of slightly civilized foreigners, fanatically 
devoted to a different and exclusive form of religion, constitute an 
important feature of American life. Life in America does not 
always “float in a sense of happiness like that of a radiant 
summer morning.” Sometimes, of a radiant summer morning, it 
does ; but it is a workaday-world even here, and we are more care- 
worn perhaps than Mr. Bryce knows. But that we are, as he says, 
preéminently a kindly people, we think we may take as true, with- 
out qualification. It is almost the highest praise that he could 
give us; almost, but not quite, for we come, in the main, of a 
God-fearing stock which held that righteousness exalteth a nation. 
We cannot help wondering if Mr. Bryce would pay to us the 
tribute paid to his country by a distinguished foreigner; perhaps, 
upon the whole, the most honorable tribute that could be paid to 
a country: “On peut dire que de tous les pays civilisés, l Angle- 
terre est bien celui ot se rencontrent le plus d’hommes conscien- 
tieux, essayant de régler leur vie sur leur ideal interieur, sur ce 
quils croient étre le bon et le juste.” 

We have passed over many important and interesting subjects 
which Mr. Bryce has treated in a suggestive way; we have left 
unquoted many fine passages, many generous expressions, which 
we would gladly quote. It is almost true that we have said all 
that we could say in the way of adverse comment, while we could 
continue to praise indefinitely. We feel, and we believe that 
every thoughtful reader of this book will feel, a sense of almost 
personal gratitude and obligation to the author. It is enough to 
say that in this era of centennial commemorations, the “ American 
Commonwealth” is the noblest of all the tributes to our Constitu- 
tion and to our society, and that it will be the most enduring. 

D. McG. Means. 


New York Cry. 
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A PREFACE OF A FRENCH CRITIC. 


I. 


LITERARY criticism in its largest sense has for its object the 
study of the human spirit as it presents itself in books. I mean 
this without limitation. The “Critique of Pure Reason,” the 
* Principia,” the “ Origin of Species” fall within the critic’s aim 
from one point of view quite as much as Shakespeare or Homer. 
People forget this too often, and see in criticism only a shallow 
dallying with belles-lettres. The true limitation lies in this: that 
literary criticism is not concerned with the object of books or only 
secondarily with this ; its real aim is to get at the person whom 
the book reveals. 

This psychological function of criticism is not its only one, in- 
deed, though perhaps at present the chief. It deals also with belles- 
lettres as such, with the esthetic element of literature. Here it 
comes in contact with poetry and fiction and with the question of 
style. This side of criticism is not over-popular with us here in 
America. We are great readers, to be sure, great readers of 
novels, and even of poetry; the author of “ Triumphant Democ- 
racy” proves by the circulation of the “ Century ”’ that we are the 
most literary nation in the world. Yet I fear we are not dis- 
criminating enough. We read Mr. Rider Haggard and Shake- 
speare with an equal satisfaction, or we secretly prefer Mr. Rider 
Haggard. 

But the psychological view of criticism gains ground every- 
where. It is but one form of the scientific spirit which is over- 
whelming us. We do not care so much to feel as to know how 
we feel. If a poet touches us we want to know why he touches 
us, and we go further still, and see in the poem only a better 
opportunity for analyzing the poet. To tell the truth, it is this 
very spirit which makes so many serious and thoughtful people 
among us discontented with poetry, impatient of it. For poetry, 
like all other art, must dazzle us a little to produce its effect. It 
will not condescend to satisfy our curiosity, but seeks to irritate it. 
Do you not hear so many of the cleverest men you know whisper 
sullenly : “ In Heaven’s name, speak prose, if you have anything 
to say. Save your jingle for women and fools.” Was it not, 
after all, this same scientific impulse which governed that greatest 
of critics, Sainte-Beuve? In spite of his sympathy, his sensibility, 
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did he not study little men and great alike for the mere delight of 
knowing a human life? Did he not say himself: “ I analyze, I 
botanize, I am a naturalist of souls. What I seek to make is 
literary natural history.” 

As I said, many people who are intoxicated with science and 
scientific methods laugh at literature and all concerned with it. 
Literary criticism seems to them a dilettanti toy. But looked at in 
this way, does it not become at once the broadest and the subtlest 
of sciences? Are there not laws both found and to be found in 
the development of minds as vast and sure as the laws which 
govern the movement of the world? Are there not affinities as 
delicate as those of chemistry, impulses harder to register than 
the currents of the air? And what an infinite field! For the 
botanist has before him the species only. His investigation is 
bounded there. The individual to him is little or nothing. But 
it is here that the naturalist of souls begins. Every individual is 
to him a world. What infinite delight in untwining these webs of 
motives, in laying one’s pen on some unconscious revelation of 
passion, some hidden ecstasy of thought; a work beside which 
that of the anatomist seems crude and coarse. 

Yes, looked at in this way, criticism becomes a pure science, 
science being, in general terms, the pursuit of knowledge for its 
own sake. Matthew Arnold said that the object of criticism was 
“to see the thing in itself as it really is” ; but is not this the ob- 
ject of all science? To study his object as it is in itself, free 
from all prejudice, from all dogmatism, is not this the aim of 
every true scientist? And it is the aim of the critic also. This 
does not mean that the critic is to be a mere recorder of impres- 
sions, that he is to have no opinion of his own. Where he finds 
honor, nobility, genius he praises them; where he finds vice and 
impurity he blames them. But he praises and blames them only 
where he finds them, and he does not find them simply because 
prejudice and theory tell him they ought to be found. If he is 
orthodox himself he condemns skepticism; yet he can recognize 
uprightness and truth if he finds them in the skeptic. He may 
believe that democracy contains the future of the world; yet he is 
ready to grant administrative power and patriotism and grandeur, 
if he sees them, in the defenders of the other side. Only let him 
see the object first, let him try to seize not one point only but 
every point ; then, when he has taken the impression, magnified 
it, studied it, let him judge it by whatever standard suits him 
best. Just so the naturalist analyzes each organ of the newly 
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discovered insect impartially, exactly, no matter what his system, 
and then when his analysis is finished, he explains the creature’s 
existence by Darwin or the Deity according to his theory of life. 

Yet it must be admitted that the combination of perfect open- 
ness of mind with strong convictions is not common. That a cen- 
tipede should have ninety-nine or a hundred and one legs is not a 
matter of such importance as to color our regard for truth. But 
when we come to human nature and our passions are interested, 
either we give them the rein and see what we want to see, or we 
begin to arrive at somewhat disheartening conclusions. This cold 
dissection of our heroes, this calm recognition that honor and folly 
can go hand in hand, that genius and nobility can very well keep 
house with luxury and pride, scatters our illusions a little, makes 
the world seem somewhat drearier than it did. It is the vice ‘of 
this scientific spirit, which, as I have said, threatens to overwhelm 
us. You search, you analyze; once in the path of investigation, 
nothing checks you, nothing is sacred. History goes, literature 
goes, morality goes, religion goes ; then when you have sacrificed 
everything on the altar of this ravenous goddess, Truth, you say to 
yourself: “ At last the illusions are swept away. I shall see her 
as she is.” And, behold, the goddess herself has vanished along 
with the rest. Will not the day"come when some rigorous scien- 
tist will see at the bottom of his most elementary fact a postulate 
he cannot make? And then — perhaps we, or our far-away de- 
scendants, shall give up curiosity and questions, take the fair life 
about us as it is, and “ fleet the time carelessly as they did in the 
golden world.” But for the moment we must flow with the 
stream. One and all, nothing will serve us but to take the ma- 
chine to pieces to see how it works, forgetting that when it is 
taken to pieces it will hardly go. 

But this comes too near prophesying the future of humanity, 
and I, with no such ambitious intention, merely wished to say a 
few words about the very remarkable preface contained in the last 
volume of the “ Etudes sur la Litérature Contemporaine ” of M. 
Edmond Scherer. M. Scherer has already been introduced to 
English readers by two essays of Matthew Arnold’s “ A French 
Critic on Milton ” and “ A French Critic on Goethe.” He is a sen- 
ator of France, and is also connected with the “ Temps,” to which 
many of his “ Etudes” were contributed. M. Scherer’s first im- 
portant book was the “ Mélanges d’Histoire Religieuse,” published 
in 1861, and containing articles on “ La Vie de Jésus,” by M. 
Renan, on the Essays and Reviews, on “ Hegel et l’ Hegelianisme.” 
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This was noticed by Sainte-Beuve in the “Causeries.” Since 
that time M. Scherer, besides his political occupations, has found 
time to publish eight volumes of “ Etudes,” a volume on Diderot, 
and one on Melchior Grimm. In many respects M. Scherer’s 
method is the same as Sainte-Beuve’s. There is the same pur- 
suit of a character into holes and corners of memoir and corre- 
spondence, the same recognition of slight motives and delicate 
shades, and, it must be added, the same supreme skepticism, what 
M. Scherer himself calls “ The indifference, I was going to say 
the immorality of nature herself.” And yet no, it is not quite 
so. M. Scherer is perhaps more deliberately skeptical than Sainte- 
Beuve ; but it is a little more matter of theory with him than of 
temperament. Sainte-Beuve has really “the immorality of nature 
herself,” good and evil are mere phenomena to him, he is amused, 
enchanted, carried away by this world theatre before him. He 
has no theory, no system. He simply sees “ the thing in itself as 
it really is.’ With M. Scherer one cannot but feel occasionally 
that there is a system of having no system. As he might say 
himself, “ I] affiche un peu Vindifférence.” But if M. Scherer 
lacks a little of Sainte-Beuve’s incomparable sympathy and sen- 
sibility, he has qualities which Sainte-Beuve had not. Less exclu- 
sively French in his interests than Sainte-Beuve, his volumes are 
free from that array of third-rate French celebrities which makes 
Sainte-Beuve’s almost inaccessible to a foreigner. M. Scherer is 
especially familiar with English literature, and he has many de- 
lightful essays on our great writers, Milton, Sterne, Wordsworth, 
Carlyle, George Eliot. Some of his opinions will hardly pass cur- 
rent with all of us; for instance, that George Eliot is the greatest 
literary personality since Goethe, and I cannot but think he over- 
values Lord Tennyson's poetry. Yet what he writes is always 
interesting and suggestive. In another respect also M. Scherer 
differs from Sainte-Beuve: he is more occupied with general 
questions. Not that Sainte-Beuve ignored such questions. He 
touched them often, but mainly in subordination to individual 
characters and in relation to these. Here, again, he was faithful 
to his method. His one object was the analysis and description 
of a personality. When that brought him in contact with any of 
the great discussions which stir us, he entered upon them freely 
but only as they affected his subject. And in this way he gained 
a great deal. With every new subject he had a new treatment. 
He never repeats himself. Yet we all like general questions. Say 
what we will, they fascinate us. That is why I cannot but think 
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M. Scherer’s writing appeals to a larger class than Sainte-Beuve’s. 
With him general questions are always present, and much of the 
time his immediate subject is a mere excuse for the introduction 
of them. His information is wide and his insight deep, not in 
literary matters only, but in history, religion, and philosophy, and 
his essays connected with these subjects are full of ideas on the 
points which at the present day interest us most. 

The preface about which I am going to speak has a value of 
this kind. M. Scherer calls it a literary testament, which, it is to 
be hoped, does not mean that he will write for us no more. At 
any rate, it is a sort of summing up of his views on the general 
questions I have alluded to, and as such it is a very remarkable 
statement worthy of more attention than it has received. 


II. 


M. Scherer begins by a sort of hymn in praise of old age, 
which, in itself, shows curiously the critical point of view I have 
alluded to. How far we are from the passionate Greek hatred of 
decrepitude and decay! When one only lives to know the truth 
about things, it is indeed a gain to have got rid of passion and 
enthusiasm. Yet those who have lived to know the truth about 
things seem to have got so little out of it sometimes. And there 
is an age when one’s heart aches to see passion and enthusiasm 
go. But let us hear our French critic : — 

“A delicious thing is old age, old age coming upon one or even 
at hand! with health be it understood, that first condition, that 
substratum of all enjoyment, and with faculties sound enough to 
spare you the traces of decay. Passion is calmed, but feeling 
may still be keen; talent, where there is any, has gained in 
breadth, in skill, what it has lost in fire ; time, which has chilled 
the enthusiasm of youth, has given us, in compensation, the strange 
joy of disillusion. We have learned at our own expense, but we 
have learned, and we grasp again in experience this life which is 
fading away; we possess ourselves, and possessing ourselves, we 
control what of destiny remains to us.” 

But the dark side of this, M. Scherer admits, is that old age 
isolates you, cuts you off from sympathy with the world around 
you. ‘One has not lived,” he says, “and especially one has not 
lived the life of thought, without having learned to doubt, and 
then one is disposed to complain, as did Fontenelle, frightened, he 
said, at the horrible certainty he met everywhere in his old age. 
In our day he would be still more frightened, I imagine. Not 
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that there is any lack of negation nowadays; but we deny as we 
believe, dogmatically.” And M. Scherer goes on to protest 
against the results of this “ impatience of uncertainty.” It makes 
us forgetful of shades in things, of limitations, leads us to gener- 
alize a hasty conclusion into a universal law. Among other things, 
it makes us sweeping in our judgment of men. We treat them 
as if they were all of a piece, all good or all bad, at least, if we 
admit certain excesses, we are unwilling to recognize “ Eminent 
qualities beside immense defects, to allow the union in one person 
of a fine intelligence and a despicable character.” Yet we must 
do this if we would see human nature as it is, and not as we wish 
it to be. Take Napoleon : — 

“Why should we not say of him with M. Thiers, that he carried 
on war with his genius, and politics with his passions, and why 
should we not add that to a breadth and force of intelligence un- 
matched in history he joined a low and animal soul? It was 
Goethe who wrote ‘Faust,’ that unique work, woven of sarcasm 
and pathos equally, and it was Goethe who wrote that pretentious 
and unfortunate work, ‘The Wanderjahre.’” And M. Scherer 
goes on to criticise Victor Hugo in the same style, though without 
naming him directly. If he had lived among us here, he would 
perhaps have ventured to speak in the same way of our own great 
writer, who combined the most splendid intellectual power with a 
sad want of passion and of charm. 

But this torrent of certainty brings us back to old age again, for 
“Age teaches us to doubt, experience to be suspicious. To be 
suspicious above all of words, for words are like the tongue, what 
there is best and worst in the world.” And this leads to a some- 
what fierce attack on these inoffensive instruments. 

“It is words which make history, which lead the world; some 
of them have shaken states, have accomplished revolutions ; some 
of them are fought for even to-day; there are privileged words, 
orthodox words, words before which every prudent man doffs his 
bonnet. Just ask what progress is, or insinuate that humanity is 
but an abstraction, and see whether people do not take you for a 
willful man or a blockhead.” 

And here we come to one of the most interesting points in M. 
Scherer’s position, that from which he regards political and social 
questions. His ideas on these subjects spring naturally from his 
general view of things, yet they are by no means such as are com- 
monly held by politicians and sociologists. It is comparatively 
easy to adopt a calm and critical attitude in regard to literary 
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matters or even possibly in regard to a character when that char- 
acter is conveniently far away. But politics touch our passions 
too nearly. Every one who thinks about them at all tends so 
quickly to take a position on one side or the other. One is 
democrat or aristocrat by nature. What would you have? But 
M. Scherer is not anything by nature. At least he succeeds in 
making us think he is not. Democracy, by which he clearly means 
the predominating influence of numerical majority, is to him a 
phenomenon like everything else. Battle with it? Why? It 
is coming by universal law, like earthquakes or thunder. Let us 
observe it. What is its nature? Whither is it tending? M. 
Scherer has devoted a small volume to this subject, of which the 
epigraph is “ Sine ira et studio.” And this is a senator of France 
in 1888! Yet I think the epigraph is true. M. Scherer has cer- 
tain prejudices in regard to the future of democracy, but he admits 
that they are prejudices, and for the rest he sees clearly. But let 
us return to our preface, and hear what he says himself: — 

** Let us be perverse and say that progress is one of the paral- 
ogisms to which inconsiderate generalization leads, and which 
are hidden by the abstract term. The notion of an indefinite 
perfectioning is borrowed from the abstract sciences and the in- 
dustrial arts, where each conquest becomes the point of departure 
for a new acquisition, so that it is impossible to foresee that the 
human race should ever stop in this path of successive enrich- 
ments. Moreover the general wellbeing depending on the con- 
dition of industry, the perfecting of the latter brings the increase 
of the former. There is, then, incontestably, social progress in 
the material sense of the word; from day to day more suffering is 
avoided, more enjoyment is brought within the reach of a greater 
number of our fellow-men, and this is, I can easily grant, some- 
thing considerable. I even admit that it is the main thing.” 
What could the advocate of the nineteenth century desire more? 
And M. Scherer returns to this often. Yet he goes on : — 

“The error begins, on the other hand, when we imagine that 
what is true of the practical and positive order is equally so of 
the moral order, when we suppose that society grows in upright- 
ness, in equity, in moderation, in purity, in delicacy of sentiment, 
by a necessary evolution and an automatic development. And this 
error comes from another. We confound wellbeing with happi- 
ness, when it is only one of its conditions. Happiness is content- 
ment, which, if it presupposes, certainly, the satisfaction of all 
needs, is nevertheless not the consequence of that satisfaction. 
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Happiness is, more than anything else, a state of mind, an affair 
of character, a philosophy of life, so much so that one can be 
happy with little enjoyment, and miserable with the power of 
satisfying all one’s needs. Brought back to its real sense, then, 
social progress cannot assure the happiness of any one. It might 
even be that progress in this should go against itself, contentment 
being a result of wisdom, and wisdom being the fruit of an intel- 
lectual culture, more refined, to all appearances, than is compatible 
with the democratic levelling.” 

It is this democratic levelling which M. Scherer protests against, 
or rather dislikes, since protesting is not his way. But note this 
point, that his dislike is not that of the snob or the aristocrat. 
These fear democracy, because they have no real superiority over 
the people. They dislike levelling, because it brings the low up. 
M. Scherer dislikes it because it will bring the high down. That 
is, he fears that the struggle for the material goods of life, the 
uncertainty of wealth and the thirst for it, will drown all refine- 
ment, all delicacy, all the grace and charm of cultivated ease. It 
is true these have hitherto existed for a class only. If democracy 
could extend them to all alike, I am sure M. Scherer would be 
the first to welcome it. But he feels that they had better be con- 
fined to a class than not exist at all. On this subject alone he 
comes a little near to bitterness. In an essay on “The Present 
Crisis in Morals” he says : — 

“The question is to know whether the moral crisis which I am 
treating of is not simply one of the elements or agents of a gen- 
eral transformation in the direction of mediocrity or vulgarity ; 
religion reduced to rites turned into habit, or superstitious forms, 
a system of morals after Confucius, a mandarin literature, art 
turning to Japanism, no heaven over our heads, no heroism in 
our hearts, but a certain level of wellbeing, of knowledge, of 
education, the equality and uniformity of a world where all forces 
have worn themselves into equilibrium. ‘ Every valley shall be 
filled,’ said the Hebrew prophets long ago, ‘and every mountain 
shall be brought low.’ So be it. The world in this way will some 
day resemble the plain of St. Denis. And to think what it will 
have cost, books, ink, blood, enthusiasm, sacrifices, to realize this 
ideal.” 

This sort of Chinese future hangs over M. Scherer like a night- 
mare, the vision of a great, numberless, nameless swarm of human 
machines. In a certain dialogue of his, one of the characters 
speaking of science viewed as the future sovereign of the world 
cries out : — 
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“Tt will be power, it will be order, it will be universal well- 
being, if you will, but, at the same time, it will be mediocrity and 
ennui. We shall all be equal under the most odious yoke of uni- 
formity. Europe will resemble China, until it resembles an ant- 
hill. We shall all live from hand to mouth, classified, ticketed, 
prosperous perhaps ; but we shall have lost the reason of living, 
the object and the sentiment of existence.” 

And lest it should be thought all this is meant for the old 
world and not for the new, we read elsewhere : — 

“The modern world has time for but two things: the work 
which gives us bread, and the amusement which distracts us from 
that work. But this amusement need not be refined; on the con- 
trary, it must be easy and energetic. We are all tending towards 
Americanism.” 

All this reminds at once of Matthew Arnold’s ill-fated criti- 
cism on our country, a criticism certainly awkward and without 
tact in expression, but which is to be answered neither by abuse 
nor by contempt. To say that our civilization lacks interest may 
be petty and pedantic. But instead of smiling at it, think to 
yourself how many men you know in the prime of life, clear- 
headed and strong, who have “ made their pile,” as the ugly 
phrase goes, and now wander about day after day with no object, 
no purpose except to pick up more money, disgusted with politics, 
ignorant of literature, untrained for thought, trying to console 
themselves with an aphorism I have heard, that “ the ideal of life 
is to be able to do anything you want and not to want to do any- 
thing.” That is what Arnold meant by saying that our civiliza- 
tion was not interesting ; he did not mean uninteresting to him, 
but uninteresting to ourselves, and fated as time went on to be 
infinitely more so. 

But M. Scherer is a different man from Arnold. He has none 
of that want of tact which constantly led Arnold into work he 
was unfit for, none of that enthusiasm for reforming the world 
which made Arnold a sort of nineteenth-century Don Quixote, 
and which, be it said in passing, gave a Quixotic nobleness to 
his contest with the windmill of English Philistinism. M. Scherer 
is too clear-sighted to fall into these errors. If he blames our 
modern world, it is as an observer, not as a teacher. As I said 
before, he knows how to separate himself from all these prejudices 
if necessary. ‘ The tastes of one generation,” he says, “are not 
the measure of things; it is very natural that democracy should 
not appear attractive to men who are the children of another 
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civilization, but it may be that it will answer later to other concep- 
tions which will be as natural in their turn and as imperious as 
conservative prejudices to-day.” 

We have wandered a long way from that attack on words; but 
all this discussion about progress would be hardly complete if 
we did not touch on M. Scherer’s comment upon another word, 
“humanity.” After showing that the influence of this is another 
case of hasty generalization, he goes on: —- 

‘“‘ Humanity one great family! Men all brothers! Is not that 
going rather far? Do you feel the bond of brotherhood very dis- 
tinctly when you meet in a book of travels the face of a Papuan 
or even that of a Chinese? Between you and me and very softly, 
does not the goddess humanity often resemble an ape ? 

“The phrases of the humanitarians always remind me of J. J. 
Rousseau, who would not have hesitated, he says, to give his 
daughter to the son of the executioner provided he were an honest 
man. Good, I accept the test: I will believe in humanity when 
all human beings consent to give and take one another in mar- 
riage.” _ And he concludes : — 

* As for me, the human race amuses me, it interests me, but as 
a whole it inspires me with neither tenderness nor respect. I de- 
cline the solidarity.” In reading all this we must not forget what 
I have said before, that M. Scherer is not an aristocrat nor an 
upholder of absolutism. Whatever he may say against democ- 
racy, he is a staunch supporter of republicanism, and together 
with what I have quoted one should read what he said of liberty, 
long ago, it is true, but I am sure he would confess the same 
opinion now. 

“* The basis of my book, its secret inspiration, if I may dare to 
use so great a word, I should not be embarrassed to define: it is 
the love of liberty. Liberty of minds and of characters, liberty 
of ideas and of actions, liberty for all with no other limit than 
the interests of liberty itself, that is, if 1 am not mistaken, the 
passion I feel most deeply, and hence, without doubt, it forms the 
final unity of all I write.” 

Only with Madame Roland M. Scherer would perhaps ery, “ O 
Liberty, what crimes are committed in thy name!” 

I have given most of my space to M. Scherer’s social views, 
because they seem to have more bearing on the general state of 
things with us than the other questions which he touches. But 
these other questions are certainly not less interesting in them- 
selves. Considering his attitude in other matters, one would 
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hardly expect to find our author very orthodox in his metaphysical 
beliefs. Nor is he so. Here, too, he continues his attack on 
words : — 

“ Reflection was a long time in tearing the net of illusions in 
which words had imprisoned us, in convincing itself that there is 
no such thing as a large thing or a small, as time long or short, 
nor anything ordinary or extraordinary, common or marvelous. 
If the distinctions of beautiful and ugly, good and evil exist, it is 
only because these have but a value relative to ourselves and have 
escaped destruction by their very definition ; but nature, for her 
part, ignores these distinctions: she has neither justice nor pity ; 
she is immoral with the supreme immorality, that of indiffer- 
ence.” 

M. Scherer goes on to insist on the importance of a principle 
which, whether true or not, is certainly making a great revolution 
in thought. I mean the subjectivity of knowledge. 

“The intuition of subjectivity, or, if I may be permitted an- 
other barbarous term, of the anthropomorphism inherent in all 
our notions, is the ruin of science as it has been conceived up to 
our day, the ruin of metaphysics, and of not a few things which 
depend on metaphysics.” 

And then come a few things which with metaphysics must stand 
or fall, among others “A very great personage, the greatest of all, 
the absolute.”’ It is the disappearance of this “ personage” which 
accounts for the skeptical attitude of science to which I alluded 
at the beginning of this article. It is this disappearance alone 
which could make possible such an intellectual attitude as M. 
Scherer’s. And this position, though it has its dark side, has a 
fair side also. Our critic recognizes it amply : — 

“The disappearance of the absolute has, in any case, this ad- 
vantage, that it is favorable to indulgence. Say what you will, to 
understand is to excuse, it is to become almost accomplice. Even 
those who are fortunate enough to remain faithful to the indigna- 
tions of good taste and the revolts of the moral sense cannot pre- 
vent themselves from tempering by reflection these protective 
instincts of life. As to pity for error, how can one reproach one’s 
self for it? The best fruit of cultivation, as of nobleness of soul, 
is it not sympathy for all the aspirations of men towards light 
and happiness? The sadder they have been, these gropings to- 
ward an unseizable ideal, the more the generations have stumbled 
in darkness, the more their steps have slipped in tears and blood, 
the more right have they to pitiful tenderness. Which does not 
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mean, however, that I retract what I said just now a little bitterly 
as regards humanity. It is understood, is it not, that man is at 
once the most contemptible and the most interesting thing in the 
world? ” 

But if the disbelief in the absolute brings with it tolerance, it 
is equally true that tolerance implies a weakening belief in the 
absolute. M. Scherer at least thinks so. 

“ Wrongly is tolerance regarded as a result of the progress of 
faith. Tolerance, on the contrary, is born the day when the domi- 
nant beliefs are shaken. . . . One meets in our day a crowd of 
people very believing, very convinced, very orthodox, who pique 
themselves, nevertheless, on their tolerance. Do not believe in it 
too much: either their tolerance is only a weapon of opposition 
and minority, and it is but with their lips that they allow their 
adversaries the right of combating them; or their tolerance is 
indeed sincere, they really respect the liberty of others, but then 
it is because their orthodoxy is secretly undermined, and they 
have abandoned the dogma which is fundamental. 

“‘The fundamental dogma of intolerance is that there are 
dogmas, that of tolerance that there are only opinions.” 

But that all this openness of mind has its dark side, M. Scherer 
sees clearly enough himself. Let us hear him once more in the 
essay on the “* Present Crisis in Morals.” He has been speaking 
of definitions of religion. 

‘“‘ My definition is simpler: religion is the supernatural. And 
I add: morality is the same, for morality is nothing if it is not 
religious. I wrote it twenty-five years ago, ‘the supernatural is 
the sphere of the soul,’ and I see no reason for changing my 
mind. 

“ The only thing I would add now is this melancholy reflection 
that one may demand the absolute without being sure of getting 
it. The child also cries for the moon when he has seen its image 
in a well.” 

Melancholy reflection, indeed, even if you feel with stoical 
satisfaction that you have neither scorned emotion and devotion 
on the one hand, nor sacrificed honesty to them on the other. 

In spite of these somewhat mournful conclusions M. Scherer 
frequently protests against being called a pessimist. In an essay 
on M. Renan’s “ Dialogues Philosophiques,” he writes : — 

“J must not insist, or I shall be accused of pessimism. Now I 
am the first to admit it, pessimism has no more right before thought 


than optimism. They are two equally subjective and impertinent 
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fashions of considering the world. Let us content ourselves with 
docilely studying the fact, sure that it will always in the end 
establish not only its sovereignty, but even by that its right, its 
logic, its reason.” 

It is true M. Scherer cannot be accused of holding pessimism 
as a philosophical theory, that is, of believing that the universe 
exists for the sole purpose of producing misery and wrong. But 
most of us mean by pessimism, an attitude, not a theory, and this 
sort of skepticism comes very near to the attitude most of us 
mean. 

Yet I have done M. Scherer injustice if I have given the im- 
pression that he is always indifferent and cold. These very vir- 
tues of tolerance, — justice, pity, tenderness, sympathy, with all 
aspirations and all hopes, — M. Scherer has them in a very high 
degree. Nay, he has moments himself of an enthusiasm very 
different from anything we have so far heard. Speaking of the 
conflict between Christianity and Hellenism, he writes : — 

“ Humanity cannot abandon any of its conquests, cannot yield 
up any of its titles of nobility. Christianity must dip itself again 
in the genius of antiquity, the ancient world must be touched 
with the spirit of the gospel, mankind must learn to unite what is 
good and what is beautiful, wisdom and effort, nature and soul. 
Yes, the day will come when, in a serene heaven, a new ideal will 
arise before our eyes, when a more complete conception of life, 
in which the two opposite civilizations are melted together, will 
mark a new era in the destinies of men.” 

That is optimistic encugh for Emerson himself. But it must be 
confessed such brighter hours are rare. And the general impres- 
sion one gets from M. Scherer’s ten volumes is a sober one. 1 
have quoted too much already, and the remainder of our preface 
deals with subjects which have less interest for any one who is 
outside of the French literary world ; but before we leave our 
critic let me quote one page more, a page written twenty-five years 
ago, but which sums up eloquently and nobly all we have been 
discussing. M. Scherer begins by citing a passage of Sainte- 
Beuve, written as a conclusion to his history of Port Royal. 

“**T have been, in my way, a seeker of truth also, before I could 
accomplish this. But even that, how little it is! How limited is 
our vision! How quickly it strikes its bound! How like it is to 
a pale torch lit in the midst of an enormous night! And he who 
has the best will to know his object, the most ambition to seize it, 
the greatest pride in painting it, how impotent he feels and below 
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his task, on the day when seeing it almost accomplished, and the 
result obtained, the intoxication of his strength fades away, when 
the final weakness and the inevitable disgust overcome him, and 
he perceives in his turn that he is but an illusion the most fleeting 
on the breast of the illusion which is infinite.’ 

“ Fugitive illusion which shows itself for an instant on the 
bosom of the universal illusion! Is it in these words that the 
experience of ages is gathered together? Will humanity forever 
repeat the Vanitas Vanitatum of the ancient sage? Passionate 
lovers of truth who have sought it with such infinite zeal through 
so many devious ways; artists who have burned to seize the un- 
attainable beauty ; men of the world who have sought happiness 
in glory and in love; in this sigh do you all unite at last? Is this 
the last word of all? Dare you urge us on to struggle for so 
pale a crown ? 

** And why not? If there is any grandeur in the reed which 
feels its weakness, is there none in the vanity which under- 
stands itself? Has any one ever known without a secret joy 
the bitterness one finds in going to the depths of things? And 
then, the illusion which knows itself, is it an illusion? Does it 
not triumph in a certain way over itself ? Does it not reach the 
sovereign reality, that of thought which thinks itself, of the dream 
which sees itself to be a dream, of nothingness which ceases to 
be nothingness that it may know and that it may affirm itself ?” 

Somewhat cold, is it not? I know people who would call it 
pessimistic. Would that any one with as clear a head and as 
noble a soul would give us something brighter and surer! * 


Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. 


WELLESLEY HiLts, Mass. 


1 The news of M. Scherer’s death comes to me just on the eve of the publi- 
cation of this article, and I must add one word to change the tone of the whole 
alittle perhaps. It is true that the color of M. Scherer’s thought was some- 
what gray and unlightened. He did not think that the future was all rose, he 
was in many ways profoundly skeptical. But at the same time one is struck 
in his writings with the tone of dignity, of integrity, not to say nobleness which 
fills them everywhere. He felt always, no matter what his opinions were, the 
real noblesse oblige of the gentleman, the “homme bien-élevé,” of whom he 
often speaks. 

Personally I have no right to speak of him, my acquaintance with him was 
so slight. But I shall not soon forget the kindness he showed in receiving me 
in his quiet house at Versailles, and in becoming my guide among the green 
alleys of the Petit Trianon which he loved so well. Nor shall I forget the 
calm dignity of his manner and the clear and thoughtful face, rather Puritanic 
than Parisian, which more than once reminded me of our own Emerson. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE REAL ISSUE. 


Few will dissent from the opinion that the vital issue at the present 
time, in respect to Christianity, is concerning the actual facts of the 
history of Jesus of Nazareth. The question raised in recent popular 
discussions, such as Professor Huxley’s article on Agnosticism, and the 
replies to it, and in Mrs. Humphry Ward’s widely circulated novel, as 
well as her recent article entitled “ ‘The New Reformation,” is the ques- 
tion whether the narratives of the life of Jesus do not contain accounts 
which are additional to anything He said or did. The attempt is made 
to show that the stories of miracles had little or no foundation in fact, 
but were attributed to Him, in accordance with popular expectation con- 
cerning the Messiah, by the credulous community which grew so rapidly 
after the death of Jesus; that He never rose from the dead, but was 
believed to have risen, and was supposed by some of his disciples to have 
been actually seen alive, speaking and walking; and, in general, that a 
considerable portion of the narratives should be set aside as later accre- 
tions, in order that we may preserve the real biography of the man and 
teacher, Jesus. It is no longer thought necessary by those who advocate 
this opinion to claim that the Gospels according to Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke were written late in the second century, but it is admitted that 
those writings may have appeared in their present form as early as the 
year 70, not long before or after the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. 
The times and conditions of the very contemporaries of Jesus are believed 
to have been entirely favorable to easy belief in the miraculous, and to 
the currency of stories which to us are simply incredible. The discussion 
is thus brought into close quarters as to time, and it is still confidently 
maintained that Jesus is not correctly reported in the traditions which 
were collected and enlarged by the writers of the first three gospels. 
Nothing is to be retained but the ethics of Christianity. All that is 
supernatural, all that constitutes it a redemption is to be rejected. By 
this easy method the wheat is separated from the chaff. 

A single paragraph from “The New Reformation ” sufficiently indi- 
cates the position taken. 

Referring to representative Biblical scholars of Germany, in their 
judgment of the biographies of Jesus, the writer says : — 


“They, and a vast section of the thinking Christian world with them, have 
merely learnt not to ask of that testimony more than it can give. They have 
come to recognize that it was conditioned by certain necessities of culture, cer- 
tain laws of thought ; that in a time which had no conception of history, or of 
accurate historical reporting in our sense —a time which produced the alle- 
gorical interpretations of Alexandria, the Rabbinical interpretations of St. 
Paul and the Gospels, the historical method of Josephus, the superstitions of 
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Justin and Papias, the childish criticism and information of Irenzus, and the 
mass of pseudepigraphical literature which meets us at every turn before, and 
in, and after the New Testament — it is useless to expect to find a history 
which is not largely legend, a tradition which is not largely delusion. Led by 
experience gathered not only from Christian history, but from all history, they 
expect beforehand what the Christian documents reveal. They see a sense of 
history so weak that, in preserving the tradition of the Lord, it cannot keep 
clear and free from contradiction even the most essential facts, not even the 
native place of his parents, the duration of his ministry, the date of his death, 
the place and time and order of the Resurrection appearances, the length of 
the mysterious period intervening between the Resurrection and the Ascension ; 
and in preserving the tradition of the Apostles, it cannot record with certainty 
for their disciples even the most essential facts as to their later lives, the scenes 
or their labors, the manner of their deaths. On all these points the documents 
show naively —as all early traditions do— the most irreconcilable discrep- 
ancies. The critical historian could have foretold them, finds them the most 
natural thing in the world. On the other hand, he grows familiar, as the in- 
quiry goes deeper, with that fund of fancy and speculation, of superstitious 
belief, or nationalist hope, in the mind of the first Christian period, the bulk of 
which he knows to be much older than Jesus of Nazareth, and wherein he can 
trace the elements which conditioned the activity of the Master, and coloured 
all the thoughts of his primitive followers about Him. He measures the 
strength of these fantastic or poetical conceptions of nature and history by the 
absence or weakness, in the society producing them, of that controlling logical 
and scientific instinct which it has been the work of succeeding centuries, the 
toil of later generations, to develop in mankind ; and when he sees the passion 
of the Messianic hope, or the Persian and Parsee conceptions of an unseen 
world which the course of history had grafted on Judaism, or the Hellenistic 
speculation with which the Jewish Dispersion was everywhere penetrated, or 
the mere natural love of marvel which every populace possesses, and more 
especially an Eastern populace, — when he watches these forces either shaping 
the consciousness of Jesus, or dictating the forms of belief and legend and 
dogma in which his followers cast the love and loyalty roused by a great per- 
sonality — this also he could have foretold, this also is the most natural thing 
in the world. For to realize the necessity, the inevitableness, of these three 
features in the story of Christianity, he has only to look out on the general 
history of religions, of miracle, of sacred biography, of inspired books, to see 
the same forces and the same processes repeating themselves all over the reli- 
gious field.” } 


This view substitutes for the Christ of faith a Jesus of history who can 
be discerned only dimly through the haze or halo of superstition which 
surrounds Him, and who takes his place as one of the religious teachers 
of the world, possibly the greatest, one in whom “certain ethical and 
spiritual essentials were concentrated and embodied, as we see the essen- 
tials of poetry and art concentrated and embodied in other lives,” but 
not one sent from God in any higher sense, not one who was the God- 
man and the Redeemer of the world, not one who overcame the power 


1 “The Nineteenth Century,” March, 1889. 
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of sin and death and opened the kingdom of heaven to all believers. 
The real issue, then, which has been thrust upon us anew, and in a form 
which attracts popular attention, is concerning the historical and literary 
value of the biographies of Jesus. If the position defined in the para- 
graph just quoted is established, then the Christ of the epistles is, for the 
most part, a theological creation of the apostles, the divine Redeemer 
dear to the faith of the church is merely an ideal embodiment of man’s 
wish for forgiveness, and even the holy example and ethical precepts of 
Jesus are, at every point, made uncertain. The opinion is not new. It 
has been defended before on various grounds, though with little lasting 
effect, but is now claimed to be reinforced by the best and the accepted 
results of critical scholarship and of historical insight. 

In comparison with the issue which is thus reopened, it is obvious to 
all observers that other differences of opinion concerning Christianity are 
of insignificant consequence. It should be, it must be, the task of Chris- 
tian scholars and theologians, from the biographies of Jesus and the 
apostolic writings, taken at their real value, and in the light of all knowl- 
edge which illuminates the New Testament literature, to ascertain the 
actual sayings, deeds, and history of that great moral personage who, 
eighteen centuries ago, lived and taught in Galilee and Judea. In com- 
parison with the importance of this issue, the divisions and dissensions 
and heat of controversialists over such matters as the mode of the in- 
spiration of the writers of the Bible, of the complete absence of inac- 
curacies from their writings, of the mode of the union of divine and 
human in Christ, of the precise bearing of Christ’s sacrifice on the for- 
giveness of sins, of the probability that God’s grace in Christ may be 
made known to the heathen after death, and other secondary beliefs, are 
seen to be irrelevant and unjustifiable. None of these matters are with- 
out importance. It is important to gain all the light possible in order to 
have correct opinion concerning them. But they pale into insignificance 
beside the real issue. If Jesus was not what the apostles believed Him to 
be in respect to his divine Sonship and redemption, there is nothing to 
discuss concerning the subdivisions of evangelical doctrine. Controversy 
at those points is like disputes concerning the location of Paradise, while 
there is indifference to the question of the origin of the human species. 
We would do all in our power to direct the united strength of Christian 
learning and reasoning towards seeking the facts of the person and his- 
tory of Jesus Christ. The task of readjusting our beliefs, in the light of 
new knowledge, to the actual state of things in the times of Christ, and 
with discrimination of the essential from the incidental, should not be 
forced upon the church from outside, as one concession after another in 
respect to the science and history of the Bible has been extorted by indis- 
putable facts. Christians should be more deeply interested than any 
others in ascertaining and proclaiming the exact truth concerning Him 
whom they believe. 
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At a time when we had been drawn somewhat unwillingly into the 
discussion of a possible future probation for certain classes, we took 
pains to indicate our judgment that relatively this is not an important 
issue, but a point on which there should be the largest liberty, and that 
the question of transcendent interest is the very question which is again 
thrust upon us. Nearly four years have passed, and in view of the re- 
cent popularization of objections to the divinity of Christ which is caus- 
ing considerable apprehension to many thoughtful Christians, at least — 
with respect to immediate results, we may be pardoned for calling atten- 
tion to what was then emphasized at the close of an extended article on 
eschatology : — 


“The vital issue of the day, old and yet ever new, is an issue beside which 
the question we have been considering seems to be of secondary importance, 
yet with which it is closely related. The real issue is between Christianity as 
a supernatural redemption and mere naturalism. Can Christianity be main- 
tained at the point where its adherents place it? Can the doctrine be made 
good that Christ is a revelation from God, and the supreme, final, universal 
revelation? Is He more than Jesus of Nazareth, the teacher and founder of 
one religion among many religions? Can all the attempts that are made to 
reduce the significance of the Person and work of Christ be successfully re- 
sisted? Do we stand on firm ground in passing over from the Jesus of history 
to the Christ of faith? The movement of Christian thought with which we 
sympathize signifies, in its deepest meaning, the exaltation of Jesus Christ as 
the Head of humanity, the Son of God, the Redeemer of men, the Mediator 
of God to the whole universe. For us He is all this, or else He is in no pecul- 
iar sense sent of God, and we have no gospel of redemption. We have ac- 
cepted one side of the great alternative, with all it may involve. We believe 
Him to be the Redeemer of mankind, the Lord of the living and the dead, 
the effulgence of God’s glory, and the very image of his substance. As a 
corollary from this belief, we are confident that all members of the human 
family are to know God in Christ. We believe that all the more obscure reve- 
lations of God, and all the religions as truly as the religion of the Hebrews, 
have been an education of the nations preparatory to the clear, glorious, and 
potent revelation of God in Christ. We believe that the Biblical representa- 
tions of the final judgment by Christ and of the triumphant consummation of 
the redemptive kingdom mean that the end is not reached till all mankind, the 
least and the greatest, the wisest and the most ignorant, the purest and the 
most depraved, have the knowledge of God’s amazing love in Jesus Christ our 
Lord. We should be content to expend our toil of thought, our debate and 
contention on the great principles of the gospel ; to be intent and constant in 
honoring our divine and human Redeemer, and in persuading men of the 
supremacy, authority, efficacy, and universality of his gospel of redemption. 
But since the issue has been joined on the question which is at present so 
warmly debated, we are willing to meet it at that point, and to go back from 
the corollary to the principle, from a single application to those central truths 
of Christianity in the light of which only can the question receive a sufficient 
and complete answer. The question back of all is as old as the gospel itself. 
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lt was first asked by our Lord when He inquired, ‘ Who do men say that the 
Son of Man is?’”? 


Our intention to publish future articles on the results of Biblical 
scholarship has been formed partly in view of the radical readjustment of 
Christian beliefs which, it is claimed, has become necessary in view of 
those results. It is our belief that knowledge of the literary growth of 
the Hebrew and Christian narratives, and knowledge of the conditions 
of the times, will bring out in clearer light the divine purpose and reality 
of redemption in Christ Jesus our Lord. 


CHURCH UNION IN JAPAN. 


Eacu of the larger denominations of Protestant Christians in this 
country, and in Great Britain and Germany, is represented in missionary 
work in Japan, but the churches organized under the Presbyterian and 
Congregational polities include nearly two thirds of the native Protestant 
Christians, and contribute something over three fourths of the amount 
raised for religious purposes. The proposed union between the Presby- 
terian and Congregational churches of Japan is, therefore, of great 
significance to Protestant Christianity in that country. A union has 
already been effected between seven out of the eight branches of the 
Presbyterian Church, under the name of the United Church of Japan. 
The advantages from this union have been so great, especially in removing 
friction and preventing waste, that it has been thought desirable to at- 
tempt the larger union with the churches of the Congregational order, 
known as the Associated Churches of Japan. The desire for union 
among the native Christians has been for long time general and urgent, 
but the formal movement towards it was inaugurated about two years 
ago. The result of this movement is a plan of union of which the pro- 
posed doctrinal basis is the Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed, and the 
Articles of the Evangelical Alliance. The proposed ecclesiastical basis 
is stated by the Rev. D. C. Greene, D. D., Missionary of the American 
Board and one of the Joint Committee, as follows : — 


(1) The local church was to be the unit of the organization, to be free to 
make and modify its own constitution, reserving to itself all powers not specifi- 
cally given to other bodies ; there was to be no legislative interference with its 
internal affairs. 

“ (2) There were to be associations of local churches, called bukwai, com- 
posed of the pastor and one delegate from each church within their limits, and 
of all ordained ministers within the same limits, actually engaged in evangel- 
istic work in connection with the bukwai, or in schools or seminaries associated 
with them. These bodies were to have the charge of ministerial standing, as 
similar bodies do in the United States, to have power to organize churches, to 
hear appeals from the churches under certain restrictions mentioned below. 

“(3) There were to be larger associations —renkwai— corresponding to 


1 “The Andover Review,” August, 1885. 
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state associations, made up in the same way of representatives from every 
church and ordained ministers actually engaged in evangelistic or educational 
work in connection with the renkwai. To these bodies was to be given power 
to appoint boards of missions, to assume charge of schools, colleges, and theo- 
logical seminaries, and to hear appeals from the decision of the bukwai, with 
the proviso that there should be no appeal to the renkwai, save in cases actually 
originating in the bukwai, with the same restriction as before. 

“(4) There was to be a general association — Sdkwai — composed of an 
equal number of ministers and laymen appointed by the bukwai. This Sdkwai 
was to represent the unity of the church, make recommendations to the 
churches, ‘uphold truth and righteousness throughout the renkwai, bukwai, and 
churches,’ organize renkwai and hear appeals from them. 

“(5) One appeal was to be provided in judicial cases and only one. It was 
thought that there would be two classes of cases in which appeals would occur 
— one in which the feeling outside the church would be trifling, and in which 
a speedy adjustment would be the paramount consideration ; the other class 
would comprise cases in which so much of excitement had arisen as to render 
it important to secure a tribunal considerably removed from local influences. 
The question to be settled was, How can the line be drawn between these two 
classes? The following plan was suggested : Whenever an appeal is made, 
whether from the decision of a church or from that of a bukwai, the sense of 
the appellate body shall be first ascertained as to the expediency of hearing 
the appeal, and should one third of those present regard it inexpedient to hear 
it, the case shall be passed on to a standing committee of the next higher body, 
but in either event the decision is to be final.” 


The plan of union thus agreed upon in committee represents, with 
some probable modifications, the wish of the great proportion of native 
Christians in the membership of the Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches, and has the support of the large majority of missionaries con- 
nected with the respective Boards of the two bodies. Objections, how- 
ever, have arisen under the necessary delay incident to so serious a 
movement. Some of these objections relate to principles of polity, and 
some are prudential. The earlier objections relating to the proposed 
doctrinal basis, and urged chiefly by the Presbyterian element, seem to 
have passed away. The present objections come from Congregational 
sources in Japan and in this country, and are to this effect : 

It is objected that the polity of the Congregational churches involves a 
principle and a history too sacred to be lightly set aside; that similar 
plans of union have failed ; that the interest of the Congregational churches 
of this country in Japan cannot be maintained if their missions are to 
be merged into a general movement; and that the proposed plan of union 
is too great a concession to Presbyterianism. 

We acknowledge the force of these objections, especially as they lie 
in the minds of some of our Congregational brethren in this country. 
But we cannot accept them as in any respect conclusive. We are not 
disposed to make light of polity, much less to accuse those who place 
large insistence upon it of the desire to perpetuate division and schism 
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in the Church of Christ. Polity must exist by some vital reason, other- 
wise it would not have proved so persistent a force in the development of 
the Church. But while we admit this, and while we accept for ourselves 
in good faith the Congregational polity, we cannot deny the claim 
affirmed in the Constitution of the proposed Church of Christ in Japan, 
that “the New Testament enjoins no one particular form of [church] 
government; it rather exhibits facts from which general principles may 
be deduced. The Church of Christ in Japan deems it agreeable to such 
principles that its government be by churches, bukwai, renkwai, and a 
Sokwai.” And while we honor the noble history of the Congregational 
polity in its splendid struggle for spiritual and political freedom, we are 
not prepared to insist that the like political and spiritual conditions exist 
in Japan which make it necessary to transfer it in its Western form to 
that Eastern people. Certainly we dare not suggest, in view of the alli- 
ances of the Reformed Churches in the struggles of the past, that liberty, 
whether political or spiritual, has anything to fear from Presbyterianism. 
And in regard to the concessions in the proposed plan of union which 
are thought to endanger the freedom of the local church, as in the matter 
of judicial appeal, we assume, on good authority, that modifications will be 
entertained which may obviate the danger. The very great concession of 
the Presbyterian churches in giving over the Westminster Confession as a 
required symbol in the doctrinal basis of union, is a guarantee that all 
reasonable concession will be made in matters of polity. 

That similar plans of union, chiefly in this country, have failed is due, 
we think, to the fact that the original bodies were not absorbed in the 
union. Presbyterianism and Congregationalism were left behind at the 
East in working force, while plans of union were tried in the West. In 
the present case everything within the whole country is reduced toa 
common denomination. There is to be no Presbyterianism or Congrega- 
tionalism in Japan. 

Will the churches of America, Presbyterian and Congregational, sup- 
port, so far as necessary, the Church of Christ in Japan? We cannot 
doubt it. Japan has taken too strong a hold upon the Christian mind 
and heart of this country to be cast off in the interest of denominational- 
ism. And if there should be any decline of interest in America, we 
believe that it would not equal the growth and progress in Japan conse- 
quent upon union, provided this awakens, as we assume, the enthusiasm 
of the native Christians. 

The positive reasons, to our mind, in favor of church union in Japan 
are these: Union may be expected to give increased momentum to mis- 
sionary and native work. Already this has been the effect under the 
union of the various Presbyterian churches. We do not see how the 
Congregational or Associated Churches can maintain their relative place 
in competition with the United Church of Christ in Japan. 

The economy of union, both in material and spiritual matters, can 
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hardly be overestimated. The evil effects of competition, such as are 
witnessed in the newer parts of this country, cannot be said to have 
shown themselves as yet in their probable proportion in Japan. As Japan 
becomes more evangelized, as the towns and cities are more generally 
taken possession of, the inevitable friction and waste must become appar- 
ent, unless some organic union is effected. Comity is a very weak and 
deceptive substitute for union. And, as has been pointed out by writers 
on the subject, the closer the relation in faith and polity, between any 
two denominations, the sharper and the more unseemly is the competition. 
If it be possible, without the sacrifice of principle, and we cannot see 
that any is involved, let Japan be spared the evils of denominational 
rivalry. 

But the chief reason for the proposed church union in Japan lies in 
the right of Christians of any nationality or race to choose their own 
form of church development. They ought to be allowed to take that 
form which best expresses the genius of their national life, or which em- 
bodies most completely their hopes and enthusiasms for the future. The 
suggested variation from Presbyterianism or Congregationalism as these 
exist in Great Britain or America, is hardly greater than the variations 
which exist within these denominations by virtue of national differences. 
The Presbyterianism of America is not that of Scotland in any one or 
all of its branches there. The Congregationalism of the American 
churches is not that of the English churches. It is of right, and it is 
of advantage, that Japanese Christianity should have its natural and free 
development. What the Protestant Church wants as the result of its 
missionary work is a strong and healthy type of Christianity bearing the 
stamp of the peoples who are Christianized. We do not want simply 
Westernized Christians of any sort. Among the feebler races it is inevi- 
table that the converting and reforming agency should leave its own im- 
press, sometimes a lasting impress. But in a strong and vital race like 
the Japanese, why may we not allow and expect and rejoice in, if secured, 
another free and independent expression of Christianity in its outward 
forms, like that which is illustrated in the Protestant churches of the 
Western races ? 


Since the above was written we have received information of the mod- 
ifications to which reference was made as probable. These modifications 
have been agreed upon in Committee, and now go with the proposed 
constitution before the churches for their acceptance or rejection. It 
will be seen that they express still further the spirit of concession and 
agreement. 

The changes as reported are as follows : — 

“(1) The name is to be changed to Uihon Rengo Kirisuto Kyokwai. 
Of this name there is to be no authorized translation, but it is susceptible 
of being translated in two ways— ‘The Associate Church of Christ in 
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Japan, i. e., a church made up by a combination of two or more 
churches, or ‘The Associated Churches of Christ in Japan.’ 

“‘(2) The ministers are not to be called bishops, but simply Kyoshi, 
the term used by almost all denominations for minister. 

“(3) The Renkwai, or associations intermediate between the local 
association and the national conference, are to be omitted. 

“(4) The plan for committees of appeal is to be given up. 

““(5) It is proposed that ‘a member of a church deeming himself un- 
justly disciplined by his church may ask for a review of his case by 
‘bukwai,’ i. e., the local conference. There is a similar provision in 
accordance with which a minister who deems himself aggrieved by the 
discipline of a bukwai may ask for a review of his case by the sokwai. 
The word appeal is not used, and the heading of the section in the Eng- 
lish copy is ‘ References.’ Ministerial standing is lodged with the buk- 
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SOCIAL ECONOMICS. 


I. 
THE OUTLINE OF AN ELECTIVE COURSE OF STUDY. 


For the full outline, and for general authorities, to be used under Sec- 
tion I, see the January number, pp. 85, 86. 


Section I. Tue Socrat Evonution or LAsor. 
Topic 5. Trade Unions in England, and Chartism. 


Trade Unions in their relation to the economic history of England may 
be studied under four aspects. In the last three of these aspects the 
study will show the advance of labor. 

1. Trade unions in their relation to the guilds of the Middle Ages. 

2. Trade unions in their first conflicts with capital under industrialism. 
This is the period of opposition to machinery, of frequent strikes, and of 
violent methods of struggle. 

3. Trade unions as legalized by acts of Parliament in 1824 and 1825. 
Freed from the laws against all combinations which made such organ- 
ization a conspiracy, the violent methods yielded to more highly organized 
methods of conflict. 

4. Trade unions as charitable organizations and relief societies. 


The opinion of Thorold Rogers (Work and Wages, pp. 564, 565) 
in regard to the present occasion for trade unions is worthy of notice. 
“The future of the artisan, factory, and urban population has yet to be 
discussed. For this there is but one remedy, the extension of labor 
organizations in the trade-union principle, but with considerable improve- 
ment in detail. If it be found that those callings alone have prospered 
in which labor partnerships have been developed, and those have pros- 
pered most in which the fundamental principles of such labor partner- 
ships have been most prudently kept in mind and acted on, it stands 
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to reason that an extension of the system to other callings, now notori- 
ously underpaid, is the most obvious remedy for low wages and uncer- 


tain prospects. Such associations are a revival of the best traits in the 
medizval guilds.” 


Chartism was a political phenomenon, though related to economic 
issues. It found its occasion in the halt of the political reform party 
after the Reform Bill of 1832, and formulated its claims in these six 
points : — 

Manhood suffrage. Annual Parliaments. Vote by ballot. Abolition 
of the property qualification for the election of a member of Parliament. 


The payment of members, and the division of the country into equal 
electoral districts. 


REFERENCES. — English Guilds. (Chap. 5.) Brentano. 

Conflict of Labor and Capital. Howell. 

Labor in Europe and America, pp. 195-237. Young. 

Wages Question. (Chap. 19.) Walker. 

Historical Basis of Socialism in England. (Chaps. 5, 6,7.) Hynd- 
man. 

Methods of Social Reform. Jevons. 

History of Our Times. (Vol. 1, chap. 5. Chartism.) McCarthy. 

Life of Frederick Dennison Maurice. (Vol. 2, chaps. 1, 2, 3.) 

Charles Kingsley. Letters and Memoirs. 


Alton Locke. Charles Kingsley, with Introductory Memoir by Thomas 
Hughes. 


ARTICLES IN Reviews. — Edinburgh Review. (Vol. 59, p. 341.) 

Edinburgh Review. (Vol. 67, p. 209.) 

Edinburgh Review. (Vol. 110, p. 525.) 

Quarterly Review. (Vol. 136, p. 179.) 

Westminster Review. (Vol. 76, p. 510.) 

Contemporary Review. (Vol. 14, p. 404.) 

Contemporary Review. (Vol. 44, p. 331.) 

Contemporary Review. (Vol. 44, p. 477.) Address by Frederic 
Harrison. 

The Century. (Vol. 6.) Article by Thomas Hughes. 


William Jewett Tucker. 
ANDOVER. 


Il. 
CO-OPERATIVE BANKS.! 


CobPERATIVE Banks, known more generally as “ Workingmen’s Loan 
and Building Associations,” have not attracted the attention which their 


1 American Economical Association. Vol. i., No. 4. Codperation ina West- 
ern City. Dr. Albert Shaw. 

Same, No. 5. Coiiperation in New England. Dr. Edward W. Bemis. 

Johns Hopkins University Studies. Vol. vi. History of Coéperation in the 
United States. 


Journal of Social Science. Saratoga Papers of 1888. By Mr. T. B. Sanborn 
and others. 

Reports of the Homestead, Pioneer, and Workingmen’s Cviperative Banks. 
Papers by Lieut.-Gov. Brackett, Mr. Daniel Eldredge and others. 

Manual for Building and Loan Associations. By Henry S. Rosenthal. S. 
Rosenthal & Co., Cincinnati. 1888. 

Codéperative Savings and Loan Associations. By Seymour Dexter. D. Apple- 
ton and Company. 1889. 
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rapid increase and sociological importance merit. Though they first 
started in Philadelphia nearly sixty years ago, they have perhaps reached 
their most perfect development in Massachusetts under the admirable 
Act of 1877, whose provisions as subsequently amended are briefly as 
follows : — 

Twenty-five or more persons may associate themselves for the purpose 
of accumulating savings. The capital to be accumulated by the associa- 
tion shall not exceed $1,000,000, divided into shares of paid-up ultimate 
value of $200. These shares to be issued in quarterly series and in such 
numbers as the association shall determine, but no one person can hold 
more than twenty-five shares, ultimate value $5000. 

These shares can only be paid for in monthly payments of $1.00 per 
share. Ordinarily, then, it would take 200 months, or 1632 years, to buy 
a share, but profits reduce this to about ten years. On maturity the 
value of the shares, $200, is paid the holder. Shares may be with- 
drawn upon a month’s notice, when the holder receives what is credited 
to his shares with certain loss of profits. The sums thus paid in at each 
monthly meeting, ‘after due allowance for all necessary and proper ex- 
penses,” is loaned to the highest bidder, who is entitled to $200 for each 
share he holds in the association. Of course the sum available at each 
monthly meeting may be loaned in several blocks, which correspond to 
the number of shares different individuals wish to borrow upon. The 
monthly payments into the treasury of borrowing individuals consists 
after that, — 

1st. Of the usual $1.00 per share dues. 

2d. Six per cent. interest upon the money borrowed (upon two shares, 
or $400 ; upon five shares, or $1000, ete.). 

3d. The premium which he bids for the privilege of getting the loan. 
For example: If he bids five cents premium his bid equals five cents per 
month upon each share, or sixty cents per year upon $200, or three 
tenths of one per cent. per year added to his six per cent. interest. And 
each additional bid of five cents per share is an addition of three tenths 
of one per cent. to his interest account. The money thus borrowed, on 
one share $200, on five shares $1000, is secured, — 

1st. By first mortgage upon real estate. 

2d. By the shares standing in said person’s name, upon which he has 
already made payments. 

The monthly sums, dues, interest, and premiums, with profits, are 
credited to said person’s shares, and when these sums equal $200 per 
share, the mortgage and shares are canceled, that is, the member has 
paid off the amount borrowed of the association. Briefly, a member 
borrows an amount sufficient to buy him a home and repays in monthly 
installments. Money can be borrowed without the real estate security, 
but only to an amount equaling the sum which the member has already 
standing to his credit with the association. A borrower may also repay 
his loan at any time. Members who default in their monthly payments 
are charged a fine of not more than two per cent. per month upon each 
dollar in arrears, for six months only, after which the present value of 
his shares is paid to him upon thirty days’ notice. If he is a borrowing 
member, this present value of his shares is deducted from the amount of 
his loan and the collection of the balance enforced at law against the 
mortgage. A concrete illustration will make the above clearer. A mem- 
ber of the associate wishes to buy a home costing $1000. He pro- 
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cures from the Secretary an assignment of five $200 shares, and at a 
monthly meeting bids for $1000 of the sum offered that evening for 
loan, getting it, we will say, at twenty-five cents premium. This is 
twenty-five cents per month for each of his five shares. 

The $1000 is given him in return for a first mortgage upon the prop- 


erty and an assignment of his five shares. His monthly payments to the 
Association are then — 


1st. Dues, $1.00 per share . : . - $5.00 
2d. Interest upon $1000 at six per cent., one month ‘ - 5.00 
3d. Twenty-five cents premium upon each five shares . , 1.25 





$11.25 
These payments continue until with interest, profits, ete., they equal the 
face of the mortgage, that is, each share is worth $200, when both shares 
and mortgages are canceled. 

The advantages of the system are many. 1st. The expenses are light. 
The only salaried officer is the secretary, who can also be treasurer, a 
position held by one of the best friends of the system, Mr. D. Eldredge, 
in three of the largest Boston Codperative Banks, the Pioneer, the Home- 
stead, and the Guardian. The requirements for rent are small, merely 
desk room for the secretary, and a hall one evening per month, the three 
banks mentioned using the same room upon different evenings. 2d. The 
capital is immediately loaned upon the best of security, real estate, 
usually for less than its full value, without risks of speculation or defal- 
eation with accumulated funds. 3d. Workingmen themselves have the 
use of their own funds, which in savings banks are inaccessible to work- 
ingmen, and are usually wielded for their own advantage by the capitalist 
class. 4th. The workingmen receive a larger interest upon their sav- 
ings than in savings banks — the net profits of the three Boston banks 
before mentioned averaging seven per cent., whereas the savings bank 
rarely pays more than four per cent. 5th. What he would otherwise 
pay as interest or rent buys his home, as Lieutenant-Governor Brackett 
says,“ While he might obtain his loan elsewhere for a term of years 
at a less rate, at the end of that term the whole principal of his debt 
would still be unpaid, whereas by the Codperative Bank system a por- 
tion of it would be at the same time in reality paid. As a rule the 
amount which a borrower from a codperative bank pays each month 
for dues, interest, and premiums upon a loan on a given house is about 
what he would have to pay for rent if he hired the same house.” It 
requires a degree of self-control and persistence which few working- 
men possess, to put savings regularly in a savings bank and leave 
them there, the mere desire to save is not a sufficient incentive. But 
in the Codperative Association there is the regular monthly demand, 
with its fine as a penalty for non-payment, the excitement and stimu- 
lus of companionship, the kindly help of the officers, and the feeling 
that each dollar is actually paying for one’s home. Moreover, the with- 
drawal of the funds involves time and loss. Not least praiseworthy 
is the tendency of the association to encourage little homes as distin- 
guished from tenements. It is said that nearly 100,000 homes are now 
owned by working people in Philadelphia in consequence of its 400 co- 
operative building associations. Evidently in such a city the problem of 
city civilization becomes much simplified. Cottage homes are not fa- 
vorite resorts of vice and lawlessness. With our increasing facilities for 
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rapid transit, there is no reason why Codperative Building Associations 
should not empty our vile city tenements and establish suburban laborers’ 
cottages. Another advantage of such associations is the training which 
they give in the conduct of legislative and financial affairs. Respecta- 
bility and sense of ownership will do much to render workingmen con- 
servative, though they are naturally our most unstable and restless class. 
Witness the proverbial conservatism of the farmers. In paying taxes 
the laborer feels that he has purchased an interest in the government 
which he therefore desires to have as good and economical as possible, 
and his home is a pledge to social order. 

The practical difficulties of such associations have been mostly elimi- 
nated during the sixty years of experiment, so that the Massachusetts 
plan may be considered an established success; the objection that the 
funds will be all loaned, and there will be no money to meet the series 
of shares as they mature, has been met by the provision of the Amended 
Act, that the directors may force a retirement of unpledged shiares, four 
years after their issue, thus reducing their obligations ; a provision which 
should be fulfilled most scrupulously. The oldest Boston banks safely 
weathered the maturing of their first series of shares in 1888, and re- 
turned their full value to depositors. ‘There is always the likelihood, 
mentioned by Dr. Keck of Cincinnati, that some will deposit in the bank 
money that belongs to their grocer; but this is not the fault of the sys- 
tem. The danger of wasting money in salaries, expensive offices, etc., 
has constantly to be guarded against. And much everywhere depends 
upon the secretaries. So far the movement has been fortunate in find- 
ing wise, devoted men to serve as secretaries, and business men have 
been glad to give their services as president and directors, gratis. In- 
deed, the interest of public-spirited men has been uniformly and un- 
usually aroused. Such associations do not exempt men from the liability 
to sickness and misfortune and consequent inability to pay their monthly 
dues. ‘The “ Building and Loan News” makes the thoughtful sugges- 
tion that provisions insuring against sickness and lack of work might be 
made, involving a little additional payment which should pay the dues 
for a limited time. It must be confessed that employment must be 
steady and fairly wel! paid to enable a workman to avail himself of such 
a scheme ; but for that very reason it contributes a powerful incentive to 
sobriety and industry. Yet it is not true that the patrons of these asso- 
ciations come entirely from the class that patronize savings banks. 
Apropos of monthly receipts of $80,000 from forty such associations in 
St. Paul, Dr. Shaw writes: “The men best qualified to express an opin- 
ion would say unhesitatingly that by far the greater part of this money 
would not have been saved at all but for these associations.”’ Indeed, 
the savings banks have pretty much given over their opposition to them, 
having become convinced that they appeal to a different class. As the 
shares of the non-borrowers mature and are paid, they naturally deposit 
their capital in the savings banks. 

The success of such Codperative Building Associations in the United 
States has been marvelous. ‘They were introduced in Philadelphia in 
1831, though the first incorporated association was not chartered until 
1849. At the present time it is estimated that there are 450 in Phila- 
delphia, and as many more in the rest of Pennsylvania. In the Phila- 
delphia Associations are (estimated) 90,000 shareholders, 568.800 shares 
representing a cash value of $60,000,000, providing yearly 4000 homes. 
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A paper, the “ Building Association and Home Journal,” is published in 
their interest. There are said to be 80 associations in Rochester, New 
York, and hundreds of others in different parts of the State. In New 
Jersey there are no less than 170 Building Associations, with a capital of 
$8,000,000 or $9,000,000. Mr. Eldredge reports in Massachusetts 64 
Coiperative Banks, with a yearly increase of $1,000,000 in assets. 
There are 30 in the rest of New England, and they are increasing rap- 
idly. Fifty are reported from Texas, and they are scattered throughout 
the South and Southwest, with 30 in New Orleans alone. Mr. Sanborn 
estimates the number in the former slave-holding States at 250. Cincin- 
nati reports 350, with 75,000 shareholders paying in weekly $1,500,000 
of savings, the majority Germans, but “there are men and women 
of every race among them.” Professor Jenks reports 450 associations 
in Illinois — Chicago having 300 — yearly loaning $36,000,000 to share- 
holders. The average loan to the individual is in Chicago $1529; in 
the rest of Illinois, $710. Iowa and Indiana have each over 100 asso- 
ciations. In Michigan they are forming fast under the new state law 
of 1887. There are said to be 125 associations in Minnesota. Dr. Shaw 
writes that one of the Minneapolis associations, founded in 1874, has a 
monthly income of $9000, and builds yearly 100 homes. Last year 
it handled $112,000 at a total expense of $1000. Another Minneapolis 
association, founded the same year, has never lost a cent. Numbers of 
the members are servant girls. The 40 St. Paul associations — the 
oldest dating from 1869 — have yearly receipts of $1,000,000, making 
1000 yearly loans. This means 1000 homes for people, most of whom 
would otherwise be tenants. 

These associations are being introduced in all the far Western States 
and Territories, Kansas having more than 100, and California eleven. 
Mr. Sanborn estimates the total number of these Building Associations 
in the United States at 4000, and thinks that two are formed every week- 
day in the whole area of the country. He says in conclusion: “ It is 
doubtful if any system of savings has ever been devised which has such 
a tendency to produce frugality among persons of small income as the 
building associations method. We must therefore expect such associa- 
tions to increase in number and to absorb more and more of the earnings 
of the people, just as life insurance absorbs more and more of the sur- 
plus income of classes a little more prosperous than those who make up 
the great body of shareholders in the associations we have enumerated.” 


D. Collin Weils. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF MISSIONS. SECOND SERIES. 


II. 





EGYPT. 


Tue valuable schools, which have long been maintained in Egypt by 
Miss Whately, the daughter of the former eminent Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, are well known by reputation, and from personal visits of various 


readers of ours. Miss Whately, in reply to inquiry, has been so kind 
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as to send us the following letter, giving account of the present state of 
this excellent work of enlightening and evangelizing love. The letter is 
written from England, to which Miss Whately had temporarily re- 
turned. 

July 6, 1888. 

“My pear Sir, —I must apologize in writing a reply to your letter, re- 
ceived just before I came here. During my brief visits to England (only 
once in three years generally) Iam so busy with engagements that I have 
very little time for writing. I enclose a short printed paper which will give 
the actual information you desire, and I can add a few facts. The chief work 
of the mission — which is quite undenominational—is to spread the knowl- 
edge of Scripture and the saving truths of the gospel found therein. After 
many years of patient labor, we are now seeing that the Word of God meets 
with very much more acceptance than formerly ; several poor peasants from 
the banks of the Nile, and some who had attended mission classes long ago 
(coming by night to the missionary from fear of bigoted neighbors), have been 
met with at an English seaport (where a Christian minister visits foreign sailors 
with the gospel in their own languages), and have given satisfactory proofs of 
being true believers. Some of these have been baptized, and another is pre- 
paring to enter the Church on earth on his return from a voyage to India. 

“In Egypt much seed is sown both among adults and children, and lat- 
terly we found, especially in the villages (Mahommedan villages) on the Nile 
coast,a wonderful readiness to receive and eagerness in asking for copies 
of the Scripture and portions of it. In numbers of these villages we, that is, 
myself, Mrs. Shakoor, and our excellent Medical Missionary, are called the 
‘People with the book,’ and on the report that our boat is come, numbers 
assemble on the shore with kindly greetings, and listen in groups to the 
reading of Scripture ; for many men, and all the women, are unable to read. 

“In Cairo the schools are very full, and we are anxiously waiting for means 
to build an additional wing to the schoolhouse, as our scholars are already much 
too close-packed, and more cannot be received possibly till we have more 
room. As the Jesuits are opening new schools in various parts of Cairo it is 
exceedingly necessary for Protestants to relax none of their efforts to offer the 
simple gospel to all the young persons and children they can find. We ear- 
nestly beg for the prayers and sympathy of all Christian friends. 

“Tam, dear Sir, yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) M. L. WHATELY.” 


The printed paper accompanying the letter gives the following para- 
graphs of information : — 


“The English-Egyptian Schools and Bible-Mission were begun (with a 
small school of poor Mohammedan girls) in the year 1861. It now consists 
of two Schools in Cairo, girls and boys, two smaller branch Schools, and a 
Medical Mission, and Bible-woman. 

“ The scholars, collectively, amount to nearly seven hundred, the larger pro- 
portion of whom are Mohammedans, the rest Coptic Christians, with a few 
Syrians and Jews. : 

“The education is carried on in Arabic (the native tongue); »ut the boys 
receive instruction also in the English and French languages — and girls when 
the parents desire it. The Scripture is fully taught, and made a chief study 
with all the Scholars. 

“In the Medical Mission the poor receive advice and remedies free of cost, 
and the Scripture is read aloud in the waiting-rooms. The yearly attend- 
ance is over five thousand Patients, without including mothers who bring sick 
children. 

‘* A Missionary trip is annually taken for Scripture distribution, and making 

- known the gospel in the Nile villages, as well as to bring medical aid. 
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“The families in Cairo and the suburbs, whose female members are visited, 
amount to more than three hundred.” 


Egypt being practically detached from Turkey and dependent on 
Christendom, especially on England, there is, of course, a freedom of 
profession for those who may be minded to forsake Islam for Christ, 
which would be imvossible under the actual government of the Sultan. 
This modest work of Miss Whately is laid out very simply and effectively, 
and we are glad to see that it has reached the stage of evidently multi- 
plying result. We are glad also that a name familiar to us and honored 
by us from college days is still maintaining itself in note among those 
workers for the Kingdom of God to whom this is wider than either the 
limits of country or of hierarchical claims. 

The principal, indeed I believe the only, American missionary work 
done in Egypt is that of the United Presbyterian Church of North 
America. A brief statement of the work places at the head the two 
texts of Isaiah xix. 25: “ Blessed by Egypt my people ;” and xix. 19: 
“Tn that day shall there be an altar to the Lord in the midst of the land 


of Egypt, and a pillar at the border thereof to the Lord.” It is re- 
marked : — 


“The object of the Mission is to build this Altar, and to raise this Pillar ; 
to spread evangelizing influences from ‘The midst of the land to the borders 
thereof,’ to possess the land for our Master. 

“The missionaries are located at centres, that they may establish in all parts 
of the field native congregations, with native workers, supported by native 
contributions. 

“There are at present five Central Stations. Three of these are at the 
three angles of the Delta. (1) Cairo, at the apex, was opened by Rev. 
Thomas McCague, November, 1854. It is now occupied by Revs. G. Lansing, 
D. D., And. Watson, D. D., and Wm. Harvey, with their wives, Rev. J. O. 
Ashenhurst, and Misses Thompson, Smith, Connor, and Brown. . . . It has 
21 stations now open with 564 communicants and 13 out-station schools. 

(2) Alexandria, at the west angle of the Delta, opened in 1857, is now 
occupied by Rev. 8S. C. Ewing, D. D., and wife, and Miss Matilda Strang. 
This station is the entrepot for all supplies, and Dr. Ewing has charge of the 
General Book Distribution. The district embraces the western part of the 
Delta. It has two stations with 75 communicants. 

“ (3) Mansoora, opened in 1869, is occupied by Rev. Y. J. Finney and wife, 
with Miss Isabella Strang. It is the centre of a large and wealthy district. 
Three stations with 30 communicants are reported, but work is being done in 
a number of other towns not on Presbytery’s list. 

“The other two Central Stations are in Upper Egypt, each occupying a 
district having a radius of over one hundred miles up and down the Nile. 

(1) Aryoot, opened in 1865, is the seat of the Training College and the 
Pressly Memorial Institute. It is at present occupied by Revs. J. R. Alexan- 
der and J. ':. Giffen, with their wives ; Rev. H. W. Hogg and Misses Me- 
Kown, Kyle, and Hogg. E. E. Lansing, M. D., is also attached to this station 
as physician. The district contains 49 stations, having 1,402 communicants, 
with 55 congregational schools. , 

(2) Luxor, on the site of ancient Thebes, was occupied in 1884 by Rev. C. 
Murch and wife. Until that date, since the death of the lamented Rev. Mr. 
Currie, this district had only received occasional visits from the missionaries at 
the other stations. It has 10 stations with 236 communicants. 

“ Eighty out-stations were reported last year. Work is actually begun in a 
number of other towns, but not in a regular way, while interest is being awak 
ened all over the field. The harvest is ripe and only awaiting the harvesters. 
Most of these 80 stations contain communicants, and have regular meetings 
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for public worship and study of the Word. At 45 places the congregations 
have some sort of meeting-place, but only a few are adequately provided for 
in this respect. 

“The native workers in this department are 10 pastors, 7 licentiates, 18 
Bible readers, 5 theological students, 20 zenana workers, and altogether 240 
Sabbath-school teachers. During the past year 25,944 religious meetings were 
held, 384 persons professed faith, and the net number of ecgmmunicants, De- 
cember 31, 1887, was 2,307, an increase during the year of nearly 13 per cent. 
The average Sabbath morning attendance was 4,747, and at Sabbath school, 
4,338. The people contributed for preaching $5,845.00, for Sabbath-school 
expenses $240.00, for zenana work $190.00. 

** Eight book shops have been opened, as supply depots and places of ren- 
dezvous, to which inquirers might safely come for light. Fifteen colporteurs 
have gone back and forth, from town to town, offering the Word of God. 


Volumes. Proceeds. 
“Scriptures distributed . : . - 10,296 
Religious books . , : ; ‘ 6,929 
Educational books . A ‘ ; - 16,411 





Total . . . «. 33,636 $7,815 


“THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


“ This has been a department of our Mission work from the beginning. Its 
work is threefold. First — Evangelizing. Teaching young minds Bible truths. 
The 5,600 boys and girls now in our schools all get one or more, many of them 
three or four, Scripture lessons every day. Can we have better ground in 
which to sow the good seed of the Word? Who can measure the reaping ? 

“Second — Training Pastors and Teachers. Multitudes have been awakened 
and are seeking for light. Who shall lead them to the Truth? Manifestly 
the leaders must be trained from among their own people, and as early as 
1863 the missionaries initiated this work by organizing a class of theological 
students. The effort has already given to the work nine of our ten pastors, 
all the seven licentiates, and ten more are under actual tuition, and ten others, 
who will (D. V.) in December, 1889, finish their studies in the Training Col- 
lege, have avowed their intention to give themselves to the work of proclaim- 
ing the gospel. Sixty-eight young men trained at the college are now teaching 
schools. The Training Schools for Girls have also begun to send out teachers 
and zenana workers. 

“ Third — Education. If common schools are good for America, these must 
be better for Egypt, inasmuch as Egypt is in greater need than America. T'he 
Mission schools are the only schools in Egypt for the peasant class. 


“THE SCHOOLS. 








Pupils. Receipts. Cost to Church. 





One Theological Seminary . . . —_— $120 
One Training College — 


1. College Class 86 $2,134 995 


2. Preparatory Classes 225 
Three Boys’ Schools . 

Six Girls’ Schools . . . . .. 1,787 3,056 
Seventy-one Congregational Schools 6,138 oe 


-_— 3,024 2,597 





Total . . . $13,083 $6,768 
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STATISTICS OF THE EGypTiaN Mission. (From 1865 to 1887.) 








1880. 1887. 





| 

11 
| 10 
10 
| 5 7 
| 
| 


Ordained Missionaries — 
Unmarried Female Missionaries . 
Native Pastors ae 
Native Licentiates . .... | : 
Organized Congregations o| 3 


Established in 1854. | 1865. | 1870. 1875. 
| 
} 
| 


3 
12 24 
48 85 

1,036 | 2,307 

1,837 | 4,747 

1,494} 4,438 
49 82 


Stations occupied - % 10 21 
Communicants . . .... .| 237 676 
Average Sabbath Attendance . .| 125 513 | 1,133 
Pupils in Sabbath Schools . . .| 236 | 658 
Number of Schools . . .. . 8 | 23 
Pupilsin Schools . . ... . 520 | 1,040 2,219 5,601 
Books Distributed (volumes) . . 5,506 | 11,890 | 25,534 | 33,609 
Tuition Foes . . 1. wt $655 | $797 | $4,863 |$13,083 
Proceeds from Sale of Books . . ? 1,037 | 2,795 | 5,541] 7,815 
Totals paid by Natives for Preach- | 

ing, Schools, and Books . . . | 2,788 | 4,840 | 14,986 | 27,173 











“Tt will be noticed that in the most important items results have nearly 
doubled — in seme cases trebled — themselves in five years. Among the out- 
standing results that cannot be tabulated is the awakening of the whole Coptic 
Church to a sense of the need of a radical reformation, and a desire to effect 
it by means, at least with the help of men who have been educated in 
the Mission schools. Add to this that a purer Christianity has been placed 
before the Mohammedans of Egypt than they ever saw before. Seven hun- 
dred of their children hear it taught in school. Hundreds of them read it in 
our books, and thousands of them see it in the daily lives of their Protestant 
converts. This has, to our knowledge, opened the eyes of more than it would 
be prudent or safe to mention at the present time. Nearly sixty [Moham- 
medan] young men and women have been baptized during the past twenty 
years. Let full religious toleration be granted in Egypt and this number will 
soon be multiplied tenfold. Thus wrote the lamented Dr. Hogg in 1883, and 
it holds good to-day. 

(Signed) JOHN GIFFEN.”’ 
St. CiarrsviL_eE, On10, May 1, 1888. 


I think few of us have had previously any proper sense of the effec- 
tiveness of this mission of our countrymen in Egypt. 

An amusing anecdote communicated by the Rev. Edward A. Law- 
rence shows that the highest authority of the Coptic Church is by no 
means ill-inclined to the United Presbyterian mission. Some extrava- 
gantly High Chureh Anglicans were waiting on the patriarch, and 
condoled with him on the schismatic ravages of the Americans. ‘ Oh,” 
said the patriarch, “ we are all one in Christ.” When they withdrew, 
the patriarch turned to a Coptic Presbyterian minister, who had been one 
of his own priests, and said sarcastically : “‘Condole with me because my 
people go to the Presbyterian churches! If they were not there they 
would be in the drinking-shops.” 


Ill EASTERN AND CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Events have made rapid march since our last report from these 
regions, and have so shaped themselves, after a brief remission, as to 
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bring the infant Church under a still intenser pressure. The mad but 
fickle tyranny of Mwanga has been suppressed, it is true; but has 
been succeeded by the relentless hostility of the Mohammedan Arabs, 
who are for the present in control of affairs in the kingdom of Uganda. 
It looks, indeed, as if that rising of the whole of Islam against the 
whole of Christendom, which some have presaged, was so far in prep- 
aration as to be likely to involve at least the whole of Africa. 
Mahdism does indeed seem to be, in a more or less defined form, spread- 
ing from north to south among the Moslem population of this continent, 
as it sees Christian Europe addressing itself to take possession of what 
has hitherto been its peculiar theatre both of slave-hunting and prosely- 
tism. In the Sudan it is chiefly animated by the instinct of proselytism, 
in Eastern Africa by the slave-hunting instinct. But the two reinforce 
each other. 

The Arabs have an advantage in the bitter animosity which the Ger- 
mans have managed to kindle in the native mind towards themselves, 
and in some measure towards all Europeans, although they know how to 
distinguish. The pure Teutons are an uncourteous race at best, and 
arrogance approaching to brutality being the special note of Prince Bis- 
marck’s government loses nothing in the behavior of his distant subor- 
dinates, brought, without the long training of the English and French, 
into a sudden superiority to barbarians. The editors of the “ Allge- 
meine Missionszeitschrift,” contemning the reproach of anti-national feel- 
ing, roundly tax their countrymen with scandalous harshness towards the 
natives, and contrast with it the greater conscientiousness and justice of 
the English in a very unflattering way. They rightly judge that at 
present the vital interests at stake in Eastern Africa require plain speak- 
ing much more than smooth speaking. And indeed all the German mis- 
sionary magazines which I have opportunity to see emphatically dis- 
claim any responsibility for the behavior of their government and its 
agents, and roundly refuse to subordinate their Christian work to im- 
perial schemes of aggrandizement. Bismarck, I believe, declares that the 
colonial interests of Germany are not of such consequence as to war- 
rant her falling out with a great power. It is to be hoped that so 
orthodox a man has not failed to reflect that “there be higher than the 
highest.” 

To go back to Uganda, we remember that our last report was to the 
effect that some two hundred Christians, or recipients of Christian instruc- 
tion (most of them under care of the French priests, but twelve or fifteen 
of them Protestants), had then just perished, many by fire, and many by 
shameful mutilations. The rest of the Christians, of both communions, 
were in hiding, but the Word of God spread, and not only former cate- 
chumens, but new ones, came under cover of night, asking to be taught, 
and some even desiring baptism. After a little the young tyrant 
Mwanga, a true son of Mtesa in fickleness, but with bloodthirstiness all 
his own, took a brief fancy to play the Moslem, and insisted that all his 
subjects who could read at all should read the Koran. A difference of 
opinion sprung up over this point between Mr. Mackay and Pére Lour- 
del, the priest contending that the Christians ought not to obey the com- 
mand, and Mr. Mackay holding that the mere reading of the Koran 
under compulsion could not be unlawful, seeing it was easy for the Chris- 
tians to signify that they had no faith in it. The Arabs, meanwhile, as 
will be remembered, made interest with the king to have Mr. Mackay 
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expelled, availing themselves of his fears that the English were coming 
to take vengeance on the murderer of Bishop Hannington. Mr. Mackay 
accordingly, leaving the keys of the mission-house in the charge of the 
French priests, withdrew to the southern end of the lake. But when the 
Rev. E. C. Gordon came, Mwanga received him with sufficient complai- 
sance, declaring that he would be a good hostage for the good behavior 
of the English. The king’s fluctuations are in part explained by the 
hold which the gospel had gained over his conscience, so that he wanted, 
like so many wicked men, to have a hope of being able to fall back upon 
it, as he himself declared, “ when he was old and near death.” 

Mwanga, however, received the Rev. R. H. Walker, in April, 1888, 
with great ceremony. Mr. Walker describes him as apparently “ twenty- 
three or so— has a weak-looking mouth, and rather a silly sort of laugh 
and smile ; he raises his eyebrows very high. and twitches them in sur- 
prise, or in giving assent to a statement. He looked a young, frivolous 
sort of man, very weak and easily led ; passionate, and, if provoked, petu- 
lant. He looked as if he would be easily frightened, and possessed of 
very little courage or self-control.” This ferocity of weakness soon after 
led to his downfall. 

The murder of Bishop Hannington has ever since lain heavy, not so 
much on Mwanga’s conscience as on his fears. He received Mr. Walker, 
however, with such distinction as no king of Uganda had ever used, 
rising to receive him, a thing said to be unheard of before, and calling 
out all the many hundreds of his guards of honor. Indeed, the honors 
may have been intended as a sort of propitiation. Mr. Walker had 
brought him a chair of state, with “high back, stuffed, and covered with 
crimson leather.” It was rather the worse for sea-wear, but Mr. Walker 
remarks that it was decidedly superior to his Majesty’s previous throne, 
“a white wood chair of native make, covered with quilted cloths filled 
with cotton wool, and over this the royal leopard’s skin. The footstool 
was a polished elephant’s tusk. The king wore a long white robe, very 
big in the neck and wrists, and over this a crimson cloth robe embroi- 
dered with gold thread.” 

The chief judge, or Katikiro, whose duties seem to be almost those of 
a second king, had been active in the persecutions, but apparently more 
from settled policy and less from cruelty of disposition than the king, 
whose subsequent dethronement, however, involved his own deposition. 
He made a better impression on Mr. Walker. ‘ We went early, and 
found him alone. He is not at all well. The present we took him gave 
him great satisfaction. It was an Austrian bentwood rocking-chair, with 
a nice hearth-rug to put under it. He looks a most sensible, intelligent 
man. He slightly knits his brows, keeps his mouth shut with rather 
tightly compressed lips. He spoke most kindly and agreeably to us, 
quite dispensing with formality, treated us as his equals. I was particu- 
larly struck with his thoughtful and serious look, so different from the 
king. He looked a man one could trust, and on whose good sense one 
could rely.” 

The king had never formally withdrawn his inhibition of Christian 
worship, and various Christians, against whom he had a particular ani- 
mosity, were still in hiding. But with this drawback it seemed to be 
tacitly assumed that the persecution was at an end, or at least suspended. 
Last Easter, accordingly, was celebrated by a full congregation. Mr. 
Gordon also writes that there had been many baptisms. The Church 
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Council (three of whose ten members had suffered martyrdom) must give 
its approbation before any are baptized, which is a better guarantee of 
discrimination than the uncontrolled action of a foreign minister could 
afford. 

This temporary peaceableness of the young African Nero, however, 
was only the calm before a storm, which, conjured up by him, struck 
him down first, but then burst out in ravaging force upon the two Chris- 
tian missions. 

It seems that after toying a little with Mohammedanism, as in his 
boyhood he had toyed a little with Christianity, Mwanga finally settled 
into a fixed hostility towards all, Christian or Moslem, who were not 
content to abide in the ancestral paganism of the land. Over against 
heathenism, therefore, both the monotheistic religions represented Prog- 
ress, and the adherents of both were classed together by their heathen 
countrymen under the comprehensive name of Readers. Both religions 
had spread largely among those in attendance on the king. Gabunga, 
also, the Admiral of the great inland sea, the Victoria Nyanza, was a 
zealous Christian; and as these two religions had enlisted much of the 
youth and strength of the country, being about equal in numbers, it was 
a dangerous thing for Mwanga to set himself against them both. Besides, 
his progresses among his heathen subjects were mere plundering raids, 
while he carried off their wives and daughters without scruple to his 
harem, emulating, in his savage fashion, the best that a King John or a 
Louis the Fifteenth could have done in the way of tyranny. Yet he had 
no heirs, and this aggravated his unpopularity. Besides, as the mission- 
aries remark, the Baganda are so fond of change that they are rather in- 
clined to raise a revolution on very much less provocation than this young 
reprobate gave. 

Mwanga had surrounded himself with a body-guard of godless young 
reprobates like himself. But, strangely enough, he had given the com- 
mand of two other well-armed body-guards, whose duty it was to attend 
the king on his journeys, to two Christians,—one a Roman Catholic 
and the other a Protestant. It seems to be understood that he had con- 
certed with his immediate body-guard the plan to entice the other two 
body-guards upon an island, and then, purloining their canoes, to leave 
them to perish. The Pokino, meanwhile, a great chief, was to remain at 
the capital, and aid the king from thence. But this clumsy conspiracy 
soon took wind, and the two endangered body-guards, each headed by a 
great chief, and the powerful band of Mohammedan readers, also headed 
by a powerful chief, the Mujassi, having been driven to desperation, com- 
bined to seat Kiwewa, the eldest brother of Mwanga, on the throne. By 
a strange law of succession he was constitutionally incapable of reigning, 
and Mr. Ashe, then in England, predicted that he would soon be unseated 
in his turn, as has happened. But at first all went well. Mwanga fled 
with a few adherents, having been dethroned without the loss of a life. 
He is now living safe and well at the southern end of the lake. The 
chief offices were filled with Readers. The Roman Catholic chief was 
made Katikiro. The Protestant chief was made Mukwenda. The Mu- 
jassi and another Moslem were placed in two very high posts. The old 
Katikiro withdrew to the neighborhood of King Mtesa’s sepulchre. The 
Pokino fled. Freedom of conscience was proclaimed. The king’s lictors, 
retaining the fasces, were deprived of the axe, or rather of the halter, 
which was its native equivalent. The Christians came out in force. Three 
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hundred at least came to the Protestant service the last Sunday of Kiwe- 
wa’s brief reign. 

Everything would have gone well but for the Arabs. They stirred up 
the Mohammedan Readers, and by poisoning the new king’s mind against 
the Christians, isolated him from the main body of his supporters. Thus 
fortified, the Mohammedans fell upon the Christians at unawares, killed 
young Gabunga, the Christian Admiral, and two or three other Christian 
chiefs and a number of their men. The Katikiro and the Mukwenda fled, 
with the main body of the Christians. The great offices were at once filled 
with new incumbents. The king was for the time being suffered to remain 
on the throne, in the hope that he would become a Mohammedan. 

Terrible as Mwanga’s persecution had been, he had left the Christian 
missionaries and their property in Uganda undisturbed, except that he 
had insisted on the withdrawal of Mr. Mackay. But the Arabs, having 
now gained control of the government, were bent on making thorough 
work with the suppression of the gospel. A message was suddenly sent 
both to the French priests and to the English clergymen, summoning them 
to the king’s grounds, where they were thrust together into a wretched 
hut, and forced to sleep on the ground, amid dirt and vermin, for six 
nights, receiving next to nothing to eat. Happily, the French priests, 
having had a little longer notice, had provided themselves with some bed- 
clothes and provisions, of which they forced the lion’s share on their Prot- 
estant brethren. Both mission-houses were sacked, but the French mis- 
sionaries were allowed to take a considerable amount of property with 
them. At last the two companies of Christians were thrust into a boat 
together, after some of them had been stripped almost to the skin, and 
dismissed. ‘“ We heard the voice of the officer behind us giving us Bu- 
ganda’s parting message. It was after this manner, ‘ Let no white man 
come to Buganda for the space of two years. We do not want to see 
Mackay’s boat in Buganda waters for a long time to come. We do not 
want to see a white teacher back again in Buganda until we have con- 
verted the whole of Buganda to the Mohammedan faith.’ Such was the 
farewell we received at the hands of Mohammedan Buganda. With glad 
and thankful, yet sorrowful and sad hearts we began to retreat from 
Buganda.” 

There were in the party of the banished Christians six Europeans, 
namely, of the French mission, Bishop Livinhac, Pére Lourdel, Pere 
Denoit, and a carpenter; of the English mission, the Rev. Messrs. Gor- 
don and Walker. The latter had been allowed to take with them only 
two of their lads; the French priests, though they had been deprived of 
about half the children of their charge, had kept a good many boys and 
some girls. The large boat belonged to the English, while the French 
alone, having had time to provide themselves with a supply of cowrie- 
shells, had the means of purchasing provisions on the voyage to the lower 
end of the mighty inland sea. Thus the two companies of Christian 
missionaries, divided in communion, but united in common faith, friend- 
ship, and suffering for the name of Christ, and, as Mr. Gordon says, 
absolutely indispensable to each other, began a journey which, leaving 
behind “ perils by the heathen,” launched them upon “ perils of waters,” 
though they found also, upon the island on which these cast them, that 
“the barbarous people showed them no little kindness.” For on the very 
first day a hippopotamus stove in the boat. The Bishop, Pére Lourdel, 
and the two English clergymen, though encumbered by their boots and 
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clothes, swam to shore, and procuring help, took off the rest, who were 
clinging to the overturned craft. “The captain and all the sailors de- 
served great credit for their behavior on this occasion. The captain and 
some of the best swimmers were seen to return to the wreck to endeavor 
to bring off some of the sufferers, though without success. Others made 
a large fire on the shore for the benefit of all. Then when all were re- 
moved from the wreck, at about nine o’clock at night, it was found that 
we had suffered great loss. Some of Pere Lourdel’s children were miss- 
ing. It was found that five of the elder lads had been drowned. The 
night passed very slowly, though the wife of the owner of the island 
acted as our hostess. She handed over her houses for our use and bene- 
fit, and showed us every kindness and hospitality.” 

A great part of their goods went to the bottom, and all the few books 
they had saved. Fortunately, they secured a good amount of their 
cowrie-money. The next day they righted and repaired the boat, and 
made their way cautiously down the lake, until, apparently in about three 
weeks’ time, they reached the Roman Catholic station Ukumbi. The 
Englishmen, having enjoyed a night's hospitality here, took leave of their 
fellow-sufferers and fellow-voyagers, and pushed on to the C. M. station 
Usambiro, where they were gladly received by Mr. Mackay and Mr. 
Deekes. Mr. Gordon remarks in conclusion: “ This account is already 
long, and needs no further additions. There are some interesting ques- 
tions unnoticed. The conduct of the Christians relative to the occupa- 
tion of the chieftainships and the consequent disaster ; the future of the 
little infant church in Buganda,— are subjects about which much might 
be said. Here, however, this long narrative must close, and the work of 
the mission in Buganda must close also; but only for a time, until the 
door now fast closed is opened again by the Almighty hand of God, 
whose work it is.” 

I may remark that, Ganda being the common root of the national 
designation, U-Ganda appears to signify the capital; Bu-Ganda the king- 
dom; Ba-Ganda the people; Ma-Ganda one of the people; Lu-Ganda 
the language. 

Mr. Gordon’s narrative goes no farther. However, the “Church Mis- 
sionary Intelligencer” for March, 1889, adds: “But another telegram 
in the ‘Times’ of February 7th tells us that further news had reached 
Zanzibar from Mr. Mackay, to the effect that several Christian Baganda 
had subsequently escaped and come to Usambiro; and that they reported 
yet another revolution in Uganda. The new king, Kiwewa, had resisted 
the efforts of the Arabs to induce him to become a Mohammedan, and 
had killed with his own hands the two chiefs who had taken the lead in 
the destruction of the missions. Upon this he was attacked and forced 
to flee; and another brother, Kilema, was made king by the Arabs; and 
civil war now covered the country.” 

Contrary to the reports appearing in the newspapers, it does not appear 
that any Christians have been put to death by the Mohammedans, except 
in open battle. 

Mr. Gordon’s closing remarks seem to intimate a doubt whether the 
Christian chiefs had not in a measure brought all this ruin upon them- 
selves and their cause by over-eagerness to secure the highest offices for 
themselves. The religions, as religions, it may be thought, appeared too 
conspicuous in the political movement. Martyrdom is the only certainly 
legitimate warfare of the Church. Whenever she has gone beyond that, 
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whether in Bohemia, Germany, France, or Uganda, she has been apt to 
prove that “all they that take the sword shall perish with the sword.” 
Mwanga sent many Christians of the two churches to the fire, but had 
no more that he could do. But when the Christians conspired with the 
Moslem to dethrone him, they uprooted the two churches themselves. 
The gospel, however, seems too deeply settled to be altogether and per- 
manently overwhelmed in this Land of Martyrs. For this end the provi- 
dence of God constrains the prayers of a divided Christendom to con- 
verge into one. 

Bishop Hannington fell a victim to the murderous Mwanga. It is 
universally known how soon his successor, Bishop Parker, fell a victim 
to the murderous climate. He was still younger than his predecessor, 
having been only thirty-four when consecrated. His episcopate lasted 
but eighteen months. He had previously been eight years a valued mis- 
sionary in India. His brief episcopate, therefore, simply crowned ten 
years of missionary work. It may well be that, like Hannington, he will 
be found to have accomplished even more in his death than in his life. 
That was not the least effective time of the Roman bishopric, when to 
choose a bishop was almost the same as to mark him out for death. We 
will hope, nevertheless, that the third Bishop of equatorial Africa will 
have a longer term. Mr. Walker, speaking of Bishop Parker’s burial, 
writes: “ It was a very rough, stormy night, much thunder and rain, still 
the men worked very hard and dug the grave. Towards 4.30 the storm 
ceased, and in the calm we conducted the funeral ; when it was just over 
as we returned, the dawn was visible in a streak of crimson and gold in 
the east, assuring us that though the west looked dark, and as gloomy as 
our past, yet a bright future was in store for us as the sun rises. The 
Bishop lies buried side by side with our friend Blackburn ; they had trav- 
eled many a mile together, and now they rest together.” 

Charles C. Starbuck. 


ANDOVER. 
(To be continued.) 


Nore. — Since writing the above, we see in the ‘‘ Times” a notice of the 
death of Miss Whately at Cairo. She was in her sixty-fifth year. She had 
been in Egypt since 1861, and her evangelical activity, like that of St. Paul in 
Galatia, was originally “on account of infirmity of the flesh,” her attention hav- 
ing been drawn to the spiritual wants of the people during a visit paid for the 
sake of health. At first Miss Whately herself bore nearly all the expenses of 
her broadening work, but latterly many friends had helped with gifts of money. 
No doubt the work will be continued under provisions which she can hardly 
have failed to make to this end. 





BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Tue TEXT OF JEREMIAH ; Or, a Critical Investigation of the Greek and 
Hebrew, with the Variations in the LXX, Retranslated into the Original 
and Explained. By GrorGe Coutson WorkmMAN, M. A., Professor of Old 
Testament Exegesis and Literature in Victoria University, Cobourg, Ont., 
Canada. With an Introductory Notice by Professor Franz Delitzsch, of 
Leipzig. Pp. xliv, 398. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. Price 9s. 


To give an adequate view of this notable piece of work would require 
an extended article. A task to which a specialist has given more than 
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three years of patient and painstaking study ; lying in a field into which 
Wellshausen barely entered, and unworked save by Cornill in his re- 
construction of the text of Ezekiel, is not in much danger of intelligent 
criticism immediately upon its completion and presentation to the public. 
We must at present content ourselves with indicating some of the more 
salient features of the author’s investigation. Professor Delitzsch, in 
his introduction, remarks : — 


“ Professor Workman has undertaken the task of ascertaining, as far as 
practicable, the ancient Hebrew text which lay before the Greek translator, and 
which often seems to him to merit the preference over the present Massoretic 
text. The undertaking is a very interesting and important one. I fully con- 
cur with him in the opinion that the original of the LXX. was in many re- 
spects a different text from that attested and established by the Massorites. 
. . . The present investigation transports the question respecting the nature 
and origin of the variations in the prophecy of Jeremiah to an entirely new 
stage, inasmuch, especially, as it presents a complete and comprehensive view 
of the differences between the Greek and Hebrew texts, in a way in which it 
hitherto has never been presented. The author thereby contributes to the 
science of Biblical criticism a work of valuable and lasting service.’’ 


The body of the work is divided into ten parts, of which six are given 
to the variations of the text. In these are treated the variations through 
omissions, additions, transpositions, alterations, substitutions, and the 
origin of the variations. The eighth chapter is a careful survey and 
estimate of the character of the translation, and the ninth brings to- 
gether the results of the whole investigation. The last chapter, containing 
115 pages, gives a conspectus of all the variations of the text in parallel 
columns. This chapter is of immense value, and may be regarded as an 
illustration and statement of the whole problem in the Hebrew text. Noth- 
ing has been done in a corner, the entire method with every point of differ- 
ence between the two texts appears. Professor Workman deserves much 
credit for the numerous conclusions he has drawn from his inquiry, but 
more especially for his great labor and frankness in placing before us the 
entire data from which his judgments are made. The texts which have 
been used in the work are those of Tischendorf and Van der Hooght’s 
edition of Hahn. The author finds the Massoretic text of Jeremiah 
“deplorably unsatisfactory,” and has no hesitation in declaring the 
vast superiority of the Alexandrian text as a basis of criticism. He 
therefore takes his position with Michaelis, De Wette, Hitzig, Bleek, and 
Scholz against the great majority of scholars who regard the Hebrew 
text in every way superior to the Greek, and especially such as Hengsten- 
berg, Keil, and Graf, who regard the Alexandrian version as critically 
worthless. After giving an interesting account of the various hypotheses 
that have been devised to explain the variations of the text, the hypoth- 
esis of Eichhorn is adopted. Eichhorn suggested that “the translator 
of the Septuagint used a Hebrew text which differed, as the variations 
indicate, from the traditional Massoretic text.” This hypothesis is re- 
garded as capable of demonstration. The author has found, in his work 
of translating the Greek back into the Hebrew, that the Septuagint lends 
itself so freely to Hebrew forms as to suggest a literal Hebrew original. 
The Greek is thoroughly Hebraized. In regard to the question how 
came we to have two accounts of Jeremiah’s work that differ so widely, 
Professor Workman replies by an excellent exposition of thirteen causes 
of text variation, which primarily apply to the text of Jeremiah, but are 
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of great value, perhaps of equal value, in other parts of Old Testament 
criticism. These causes are text recension, interpolation, revision, tran- 
scription, corruption, abbreviation, punctuation, dictation, derivation, 
word division, word composition, word signification, and Greek transmis- 
sion. Each one of these causes is copiously illustrated from the text. 
After a careful reading of the vigorous chapter on “ The Character of 
the Translation,” we can scarcely conclude with the author that the evi- 
dence, which he has cleverly handled, “ furnishes an overwhelming argu- 
ment in favor of the Septuagint.” That the Septuagint is a translation 
from a different original than that of the Massoretic is shown, but that 
the original of the Septuagint was the more reliable one, and that the 
Septuagint is a correct translation of this original, are matters which 
from their very nature exclude positive, overwhelming proof. The Pro- 
fessor must have recognized a shadow of uncertainty when he wrote in 
his preliminary observations: “If the original of the Greek text was a 
good one, as it most probably was, and if the work of translation was 
well done, as it most certainly seems to have been, then so far as the 
original text of the Septuagint can be regained we have a text of Jere- 
miah,” ete. The author has done all that at present can be done. He 
has shown that his hypothesis is a hypothesis and not a naked supposi- 
tion. Of the numerous changes and different interpretations of special 
passages two seem to be of considerable importance. In Jer. v. 12 the 
phrase occurs : “‘ They have belied the Lord, and said, It is not he.” The 
R. V. translates: ‘ They have denied the Lord,” ete. But the Hebrew 
words x97-s55 are translated in the Septuagint by the phrase Oixéora 
tavra, which means in classic Greek “ it is not so,” or “ these thing are not 
true.” ‘This we may render, “‘ They have denied the Lord, and said, that 
is not so.” The second passage is still more remarkable by being the one 
strong Messianic text of Jeremiah. In chapter xxiii. 6, instead of the 
Massoretic ITE “our righteousness,” the Greek furnishes payin “ Je- 


hovah is righteous.” “The word translated ‘shall be called’ is not a 
passive but an active verb, which is followed by a pronominal suffix in 
the objective case.” The celebrated passage is then translated, “and 
this is his name, which one shall call him, Jehovah-Tsidkenu.” Jer. xxxiii. 
16 is entirely wanting in the Alexandrian text. We have touched but 
a few points of this valuable work. As a manual of the newest methods 
and principles of textual or lower criticism it is of a high order. As a 
light upon the text of Jeremiah it has no rival. The price of the book, 
considering its matter and form, is very moderate. 
Mattoon M. Curtis. 
Lerpzic, GERMANY. 


Tue Testimony OF JusTIN MARTYR TO EARLy CHRISTIANITY. Lectures 
delivered on the L. P. Stone Foundation at Princeton Theological Seminary, 
in March, 1888. By GrorGce T. Purves, D. D., Pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Pittsburg, Pa. 8vo, pp. viii, 302. New York: Anson 
D. F. Randolph & Company, 38 West Twenty-third Street. 


We take special pleasure, so soon after noticing Dr. Fisher’s “ History 
of the Christian Church,” and Professor Bennett’s “Christian Arche- 
ology,” in calling attention to the work of another American scholar in 
the department of church history. Dr. Purves, in the midst of pastoral 
cares, has found time to prepare an admirable monograph on a theme 
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which requires for its successful treatment no little special scholarship, 
together with careful discipline in the general science of historical in- 
vestigation. He has given, we believe, a better account of the opinions 
of Justin Martyr than can be found in the works of any of his dis- 
tinguished German predecessors, and though no one, we doubt not, would 
more readily acknowledge his indebtedness to them, it is a mark of 
superior qualification for historical inquiry that he has estimated so accu- 
rately their contributions, and known how to advance on their labors. 

These lectures are of interest as an American contribution to patristic 
study. Scholarship is cosmopolitan. We may, however, find gratifica- 
tion in its development in our own country because its extension is a 
good, and its opportunities here are urgent. We believe, also, that a 
fresh and thorough study of patristics by American scholars is an impor- 
tant work which needs to be taken up by those who can qualify themselves 
for it. Ideally it is of no consequence by whom the task is performed, 
provided it is only well done. But practically it is an evil that our 
scientific knowledge of patristics ic at present so dependent on German 
authorship. The situation cannot be altered either by ignoring it, or 
lamenting it, or declaiming against it. German scholarship will rule 
until there is an American or other scholarship in this department — as 
there is not to-day — which is equally thorough, equally uncontrolled by 
dogmatic or other prepossessions, equally free. We believe that there is 
an interest at stake in the development of such a scholarship which is 
higher than patriotism — an interest of truth. National scholarship has 
inevitably a national stamp. No one is wholly free from the influences 
of his environment. Great as is our indebtedness to German scholar- 
ship, favorable as in many respects are the conditions of its growth, 
it has its limitations. In the department of historical criticism it is in 
the leadership, and justly so, yet precisely here it lacks elements which 
scholarship, cultivated under different conditions, might supply. One 
thing in particular it is defective in, — practical insight, that judicial 
quality or tact which Cardinal Newman calls “the illative sense,” the in- 
definable power by which a great historical situation is understood in its 
ruling motive, total movement, true perspective. Historical criticism in 
Germany to-day, in patristics and elsewhere, is in danger of running out 
into acutest special investigations, which fail in constructive power and 
a sense of the whole. There is needed, as a corrective and supplement, 
a scholarship born of conditions which supply a larger share of historical 
sagacity. 

It is for these reasons we specially welcome such a study in patristics 
as Dr. Purves has given us. The conclusions he reaches could not have 
been won without German scholarship; but they are an advance upon it, 
as we have said, and this because, if we mistake not, he brings to the task 
some qualifications which are the outcome of his environment, the fruit 
of his nationality, the result of special conditions of moral and religious 
training working here through many generations. This does not signify 
that Americans can write better patristic monographs than Germans, but 
that each should have something to give which the other will be helped 
in receiving. 

Dr. Purves enters fully into the importance of his subject with refer- 
ence to existing discussions. He says none too strongly that, at the 
present time, “‘ Some acquaintance with the events and literature of the 
second century is demanded of those who would successfully guide the 
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inquirer and help the doubter.” No one can read his chapter on “ The 
Testimony of Justin to the New Testament,” without discovering its im- 
mediate practical importance. Other chapters treat of the bearing of 
Justin’s testimony upon questions scarcely, if at all, of inferior interest 
and significance. We commend the book to all who would appropriate 
for their own enlightenment and guidance, in matters of religious belief, 
the results of historical criticism; and we cannot but raise the question 
whether an author who has shown so admirable qualifications for inde- 
pendent work in this field ought not to make its cultivation his principal 
labor ? 


Egbert C. Smyth. 


Tue Lire or Tuomas Ken, D. D., Bishop of Bath and Wells. By E. H. 
Priumptre, D. D., Dean of Wells. In two volumes. New York: E. & J. 
B. Young & Co. 


The name of Bishop Ken holds a title to immortality which time 
promises to have but little power to invalidate. His hand wrote lines 
which are more generally used in the public worship of God than any 
words not inspired —than any inspired words except the Lord’s Prayer. 
“The Long Metre Doxology” was penned under an influence approach- 
ing as nearly as possible to inspiration, and has been recognized in 
Christendom by an almost universal acceptance. It is singularly ap- 
propriate that one who looked with more hopefulness and labored with 
more consistency than any man of his day for “an universal blessed 
union of all Reformed Churches both at home and abroad ” should have 
enshrined the spirit of devotion in a form honored with so catholic an 
adoption. If Bishop Ken’s Jabors had begun and ended with the com- 
position of his Morning and Evening Hymns, his works would follow him 
for years not yet to be counted up. But he was a noble instrument, a 
prominent actor, a sagacious leader in some of the most noteworthy inci- 
dents in the religious history of England. He stood, a conspicuous figure, 
in scenes to the description of which the most brilliant of modern histo- 
rians has devoted some of his most brilliant pages. And if he will al- 
ways retain the love of Christians because he gave words to their devo- 
tion, he will forever command their reverence because he contended so 
manfully for their liberties. 

In the task of writing a life of Bishop Ken, Dean Plumptre had sev- 
eral predecessors. But it is often worth while for an author and his pub- 
lishers to bring out a new life, even when earlier biographers have made 
a good use of their materials, and time has brought no large additions to 
their store. For, with a few notable exceptions, biographies are less 
durable than the names which they are written to perpetuate. Boswell’s 
Life will endure as long as Dr. Johnson’s fame ; Carlyle’s biography and 
John Sterling’s memory will die together. But Goethe will be read when 
Lewes has been forgotten, and Scott will still be ‘The Great Magician ” 
when Lockhart has gone out of mind. One great fame will wear out 
many memoirs. These have their brief day; and after that day has 
closed, if the name and character of their subjects are to abide in the 
thoughts and to influence the lives of men, the earlier biographies must 
be reissued, or new ones written. Bishop Ken was one of those men 
whose memory will outlast any frame in which it has ever been set. 
Even, therefore, if Dean Plumptre had discovered no materials which 
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were not accessible to his predecessors, Hawkins, Bowles, and Anderdon, 
it would still have been worth while for him to dedicate his literary skill 
to the portraiture of a subject so worthy. 

But as Dean of Wells, Dr. Plumptre has not only been penetrated with 
the memories and influences which were left by the saintliest bishop who 
has filled that see, but he has enjoyed exceptional opportunities for col- 
lecting materials hitherto unpublished. ‘The labors of the Historical 
MSS. Commission and of the authorities of the Bodleian Library and the 
British Museum” have brought to light many records, connected with 
the life of Bishop Ken, undiscovered by the earlier biographers. Ander- 
don, the latest of these, prints twenty-four of the Bishop’s letters; Dean 
Plumptre produces eighty-five, and his additions include some of the most 
iateresting of Ken’s remains. In the Records of the Chapter Acts of 
Wells he has discovered other fresh materials. Many private persons 
have supplied him with valuable manuscripts, and one chapter in his 
book, in which he relates some of the most curious episodes of Ken’s 
life, brings these episodes before the public for the first time. 

But Dean Plumptre is fitted for his task as the biographer of the good 
Bishop, not only by these fresh stores of information, but by his own per- 
sonal qualities. ‘Those who are familiar with his other works will re- 
quire no evidence to prove that he has brought to his undertaking a rare 
literary skill. But his acknowledged culture does not set the limit to his 
qualifications. He is in the most reverent sympathy with his subject, 
anomalous as this sympathy may appear between the High-Church 
Bishop and the Broad Church Dean. In Bishop Ken’s saintly devotion, 
in his noble catholicity and his tenderness towards dissenters, in his wise 
moderation at a time when extravagance was esteemed a virtue and tem- 
perance in opinion a crime, in his large charities, in his determined re- 
sistance to the ecclesiastical tyrannies of James II., and in his poetical 
tastes and culture, he has a sympathetic and enthusiastic historian in his 
present biographer. 

In several particulars the views which Dean Plumptre maintains as to 
Bishop Ken’s character and motives boldly traverse those advanced by 
his other biographers. Thus in the refusal of Ken to take the oaths of 
allegiance to William and Mary, he finds not merely the conscientious 
firmness of a stout adherent of the theory of passive obedience, but indi- 
cations of a “ strong personal attachment to James.” A part of the evi- 
dence by which this theory is supported is confessedly controvertible ; 
but it is interesting none the less. So, too, he differs from his predeces- 
sors in accepting the authenticity of some of Ken’s reputed writings 
which they agree in pronouncing apocryphal, such as the “ Expostula- 
toria,” the “ Letter to Archbishop Tenison,” ‘The Jacobite Liturgy,” 
and particularly ‘‘The Royal Sufferer.” In his pictures of the arrest, 
imprisonment, trial, and acquittal of the Seven Bishops, he is plainly em- 
barrassed by the reflection that he is painting on the same canvas with 
Macaulay ; but the fair observer will notice no tameness of color in his 
work. He devotes one chapter to Bishop Ken’s Hymns and another to 
his miscellaneous Poems: many readers will pronounce the former the 
most interesting in the book ; nearly all will declare the latter the most 
tedious. 

One peculiarity of Dr. Plumptre’s method is liable to some objection. 
The records of certain periods of Bishop Ken’s history are exceedingly 
scanty. A wise writer would certainly view the chasm with regret; but 
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he would scarcely undertake to create the materials to fill it. This bold 
task of creation Dr. Plumptre attempts. When he does not know what 
Bishop Ken did, he is very apt to assume, with great ingenuity and 
equal inconclusiveness, what he is likely to have done. As Cuvier con- 
structed a complete skeleton from the suggestions of a single bone, Dean 
Plumptre will venture upon the narrative of years from the starting 
point of a single fact. This method will be noticed by every reader of 
the chapter in which he casts up his estimate of the influence of Isaak 
Walton and his associates upon the character and opinions of Ken. And 
when he relates the story of Ken’s tour on the Continent in 1675, he finds 
hardly any facts beyond these, — that he set out from England with his 
nephew, visited Rome, and returned a confirmed Protestant. But “in 
this dearth of information,” he ventures on something of an “ideal bio- 
graphy.” He selects a route for the Bishop, follows Burnet’s Letters to 
R. B. and Locke’s “ Journal” as guides, and describes Ken’s impressions 
with the most astonishing confidence. Very often his conjectures are 
plausible ; sometimes they are not; but they are always vexatious from 
want of proof. The charge at Balaklava was “magnificent, but it was 
not war”: Dean Plumptre’s method is ingenious, but it is not history. 

But this defect is conspicuous chiefly by the absence of others. And 
it only remains that we should commend the beautiful reprint in which 
the publishers have given this charming book to the American public. 
The two elegant volumes in which the work is published are embellished 
with a portrait of Bishop Ken and several most interesting fac-similes, 
among which are the original draft of the Petition of the Seven Bishops, 
in Sancroft’s handwriting, his private memorandum upon the question of 
publishing the “ Declaration,’ and two or three letters of Ken. The 
publishers of these volumes have made a noble contribution to Christian 
literature, and we wish them ‘Good Luck in the name of the Lord” in 
their effort to awaken a more general interest in the life of one whose 
“ Morning and Evening Hymns are still repeated daily in thousands of 
dwellings.” 


James Henderson Smith. 
LEXINGTON, VA. 


PRINCIPAL SHAIRP AND HIS Frrenps. By WiLi1AM KniGut, Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of St. Andrews. With portrait. 8vo, 
pp. xix, 457. London: John Murray, Albemarle Street. 1888. 


The many friends Principal Shairp has made in this country by his 
writings will welcome this biography. In some respects they will find it 
disappointing. It lacks continuity and movement. Such connection as 
its subject had with public affairs is but little more than recognized. 
Even his life as a student, and his work as a teacher and lecturer, are 
only fragmentarily presented, and very largely by detached recollections 
of acquaintances and by testimonials. Principal Shairp had a rare and 
wide circle of friends, and was deemed by them a most interesting as 
well as lovable man, yet comparatively little of what they write to him 
or of him, or he to them, as here published, is of great interest. Yet 
the editor has accomplished what we understand to be his main design, 
and it is a most worthy one, the portraiture of a singularly pure, fine, 
noble character. We lay down the volume reinvigorated in convictions 


that cannot become too strong, and never more needed impression than 
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now, —the worth in life of the ideal, the intimate connection in human 
experience between “ aspiration” and the “ sense of sin,” the crucial test 
for all ethical and religious systems in their capability to supply motive- 
power to goodness. This biography, as we have intimated, was worth 
the writing for the character it depicts, and from this point of view it is 
a successful book. The reader will also find in it some fresh glimpses 
of life at Rugby, Oxford, and St. Andrews, and incidental notices of 
prominent men. 


Egbert C. Smyth. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1607-1885. Vol. I. The Development of American 
Thought. Vol. II. American Poetry and Fiction. By Cuarves F. Ricu- 
ARDSON. 8vo, pp. xx, 535, 456. New York and London: G. F. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1887, 1889. 


The literature of a people is a growth. Nor does it grow up like Jo- 
nah’s gourd in a single night. A good book comes at the end of gen- 
erations of good thinking. The soil must be prepared, the seed sown, and 
the sun of prosperity given time to act. Literature arises after the pio- 
neer period is done away. Ancestry and wealth precede culture, and 
“peasant authors are as rare in the United States as in England.” 

We have just passed the milestone of the first century of our national 
life under the Constitution; and, although this means a very brief time 
for development, it is natural and desirable to look backward even over 
the field of letters. This retrospect, as given in the two admirable vol- 
umes of Professor Richardson, the one devoted to the development of 
American thought along the lines of theology, history, politics, and phi- 
losophy, and the other devoted to poetry and fiction, is calculated to 
make us feel that if we have not already a literature, we have at least 
some excellent beginnings. The forces which were silently working 
throughout the Colonial period have produced their flower, and some of 
them their fruit, in the books of the present century. Professor Rich- 
ardson points out and analyzes some of these forces in the chapters on 
The Race Elements in American Literature and The New Environment 
of the Saxon Mind. 

The Puritan influence has been especially marked, and even greater 
account might be made of it in tracing its course from its New England 
home of the seventeenth century into its various branches and ramifica- 
tions of the nineteenth. 

The Puritans were the Sabini severi of American civilization, and to 
their strictness of morals is due in large measure the remarkably lofty 
tone of American books. Their intensity of conviction and their love 
of freedom so strangely blended with intolerance have helped make New 
England the home of what is most conservative and what is most pro- 
gressive. Orthodoxy has flourished on its soil with unusual vigor ; and 
so have Unitarianism and transcendentalism and abolitionism, each of 
which isms has poured a strong and distinct stream into the literary 
current. 

Professor Richardson shows that theological discussions, if not always 
profitable or amiable, have at least been sufficiently continuous to fill up 
the gaps in our literary annals from the time when religious life was a 
“‘ tragedy of lost souls ” down tothe present day. The Reverend Michael 
Wigglesworth’s poem on The Day of Doom, and the spider sermon of 
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Jonathan Edwards to sinners, will indicate one phase of religious thought 
in Colonial times. 

Nothing jrorthy of notice in the first faint beginnings of our literature 
has escaped Professor Richardson’s attention. He has been a diligent 
student of the whole subject, and turned up many curious and almost for- 
gotten facts. It is interesting to note, as an instance of the perseverance 
of the saints, that the city which contains more books in its public library 
than it does citizens within its borders, and is still said to bestow a de- 
vouter worship than any other part of the country on the patron goddess 
of Athens, was listening to the wisdom of Mrs. Anne Bradstreet, in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and addressing her as The Tenth 
Muse. 

To speak of Professor Richardson’s work as a retrospect rather than a 
history of American Literature is by no means to belittle his achievement. 
The wonder is, not that he has failed to do more in the way of analysis, but 
that he has done so much. The time is not yet for writing a thoroughly 
satisfying history of American Literature. The facts are not all in, as 
they are in the case of Greece and Rome; nor enough of them in, as in 
the case of England. Though we may agree that “critical failure de- 
pends upon lack in the critie’s standpoint and intellectual equipment quite 
as much as upon his place in time, as regards the subject of his criti- 
cism,” nevertheless it seems true that the clearest vision needs the per- 
spective which time alone can furnish; else there must be a certain lack 
of proportion in the work. A century of production is not enough. But 
we have had less than that. While the world is now so familiar with 
American books as no longer to read them simply because they are 
American, it is a subject of marvel how recent our body of literature 
really is. Franklin is the first landmark of importance. Before his day 
there was almost no native intellectual work of the first class. As late as 
1807 Fisher Ames declared that there was never likely to be an Ameri- 
ean literature. Within the memory of persons now living almost all the 
American books worth naming have been produced. Some of our great- 
est authors are still alive and able to work. Men in middle age have 
seen reputations change. Poe felt that he was in a position to attack 
Longfellow as a plagiarist, to deride Lowell, and patronize Hawthorne. 
Weare still very near the commanding figures of Emerson and the author 
of “The Scarlet Letter.” While these will probably stand, the repu- 
tations of others are moving among themselves as the New Hampshire 
hills seem to do when seen from the windows of a railway car. What 
Longfellow will be a century hence cannot now be determined. Perhaps 
Professor Richardson is right in intimating that his ultimate fame will 
rest on Hiawatha; and in comparing Longfellow with St. John, he very 
likely does not expect the comparison to “ go on all fours.” 

Professor Richardson’s description of American Literature as isolated 
inheritance working freshly, is excellent. It is an inheritance, for it is 
a part of the English Tree whose roots go back into the German swamps. 
The working freshly under new conditions is what makes it American. 
It is this double character which adds to the historian’s task, requiring 
the nicest discrimination. 

In drawing the line between the foreign and native elements we heart- 
ily sympathize with the criticism on “that foolish provincialism or quid- 
nune superficial curiosity which declares that American poetry, if it 
would exist at all, must be limited to pictures of the wharf, the prairie, 
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and the gulch; to city directories and geographical indexes; to axe- 
swinging pioneers and moral murderers.” 

Whether or not Professor Richardson, with the philosophic-intent and 
spirit discernible in his work, falls short of his ideal in dealing with 
American literature as a whole, he is surely to be congratulated on his 
treatment of certain parts. He has been compelled, from the very limi- 
tations of the field, to lay greater stress on individualism. Where M. 
Taine might almost make it seem that a great writer is merely an instru- 
ment, working of necessity, in the hands of historical forces, Professor 
Richardson, although not ignoring the time-spirit, takes into longer ac- 
count that original force which we call genius. A great writer is more 
than the product of his times. Portions of the book would make excel- 
lent monographs. 

We like the fair and impartial spirit in which the character and 
achievement of Poe is discussed. The pages devoted to Emerson and 
Hawthorne are particularly good. The optimism, so conspicuous in Emer- 
son, is also recognized in Hawthorne. This optimism is a subject which 
we wish Professor Richardson had discussed at greater length as a feature 
of American literature and character. The delicacy and candor with 
which he treats of living authors is as successful as it is commendable. 

Professor Richardson’s insight and correctness of taste are everywhere 
apparent, and the value of his literary judgments, even when they are not 
acquiesced in, can hardly be questioned. 

His style is attractive and the expression always clear. He often 
shows the power of terse utterance, as in calling the old theology of New 
England a “slave in chains,” and in saying of Emerson, “ he announces ; 
he lets others plead.” 

The reference to Charybdis as if it were a rock [Intro. p. ix] shows 
that this traditional whirlpool is not yet deprived of its perils, even for 
those who speak its name. 

The time is sufficiently ripe for a book of this kind, giving a complete 
view of the field, from the diary of Captain John Smith down to the 
volumes of some of our youngest writers. We should be thankful it has 
been written, receiving it not as the final word, but as the best that need 
now be expected, on the subject of American Literature. 


Samuel V. Cole. 


RIVERSIDE Epition. THE WRITINGS OF JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. In 
Seven Volumes. Boston & New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 
The Riverside Press. 1888. 


Mr. Howells denounces the doctrine of Art for Art’s sake as thorough 
Paganism. In this, however, he is hardly just to Paganism. Neither 
Greeks nor Romans, in their better time, imagined that Art was to be a 
mere shell, without contents, which is what the odious saying really 
means. The Greeks, certainly, poured the highest contents of their 
thought and feeling and aim into their Art. But of course, though Art 
should serve high aims, it should serve them as Art. And the immediate 
note of perfect art is Beauty and self-restrained Proportion. 

Alfred Austin, in considering how we may distinguish Poetry from 
that which is not poetry, seems to be happy in defining, that, at a certain 
exaltation of feeling, a subject transforms itself in the soul, and demands 
to be expressed in rhythmic language. Whatever is below this point of 
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transformation, though it may be in verse, is not poetry. The verse may 
assist the memory, but is not essentially necessary. Yet much verse, 
though in itself not poetry, sustains a great many points and sparkles of 
poetry, which otherwise would be lost. Much of Wordsworth is poetry 
in no other sense. Mr. Whittier does not walk on the heights of Words- 
worth, but the ore of his verse is much more certainly auriferous. And 
the number of his poems which are above the line of transformation is 
large. The Farewell; The Curse of the Charter-Breakers; The Crisis ; 
The Kansas Emigrants; Ein Feste Burg; The Watchers; At Port 
Royal; The Battle Autumn; The Old Burying-Ground; The Vaudois 
Teacher, are certainly verses which are poems because they must be 
such. _Maud Muller speaks for itself. Samuel Sewall’s Prophecy 
throws over the hills of our fair and richly-storied County of Essex a 
wealth of imagery and prophetic hope which makes it to outweigh whole 
States of which, as yet, you can only say that their soil is deep. As to 
Snow-bound, the people have taken that into their heart, and made it 
sacro-sanct from all presumptuousness of remark. And it is well that 
these and other eminences of song, not Alps, but blue Wachusetts, and 
domed Monadnocks, should rise out of gentle undulations of far-stretch- 
ing verse, which do not so inevitably catch the eye, but over which is 
poured the spirit of peace, and mild beauty, and holy apprehension, 
blended in the love of man, the inner meaning, under all its harshness, 
of New England history, which finds its organ in the Quaker bard. 

But with Whittier, poetry has only been the mantle of the Prophet, 
which he has often had occasion to rend in the stress of holy indigna- 
tion during the long struggle with Moloch, in the years when he saw the 
many millions of his countrymen engaged 


*‘ Tn dismal dance about his furnace blue.” 


As with the prophets of the Canon, all questions of literature fall into the 
second rank. He is happier than most of them, that a generation of 
peace and accomplishment has been given to him. 

Mr. Whittier’s prose is that sweet and pure English which might be 
expected in a poet who does not often lose command of the usual speech 
of men by being borne upward irresistibly in a fiery chariot. In a lit- 
erary point of view Margaret Smith’s Journal easily leads. In it, more- 
over, the author shows that his Quakerism has not made him unjust to the 
deeper and sterner foundations of New England. He is a Christian, and 
therefore has no part nor lot in the odiousness of that hatred which is 
borne to the Puritans by some of their sons, who, under cover of dis- 
pleasure at their fathers’ harshness, show sufficiently well that what is 
most detestable to them is their fathers’ faith. 

Mr. Whittier’s paper on Richard Baxter is a valuable study of a great 
character. His racy sketch of that racy character, the Quaker John 
Roberts, shows that Quakerism did better while it was as yet more in 
touch with the heartiness of English life, than when it had secluded it- 
self into that long monotony which had nearly been its death, until now 
again it is emerging into a more sympathetic and various life, and is be- 
ginning to spread once more. We cannot spare it yet, nor its testimony 
to essential, over against ceremonial and doctrinal righteousness. And 
though it has taken words of Christ, and enforced them in contempt of 
the limits of his carefully chosen illustrations, with a rigor of external 
commandment which, universally accepted, would give over the funda- 
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mental interests of mankind into the unchecked power of evil, it en- 
shrines the testimony to that Everlasting Gospel, beyond the ages of 
priest, or sacrament, or formal worship, which even Rome, though she 
has forbidden her children to read the predictions of it as they were set 
forth under the name of the Abbot of Floris, has nevertheless always, we 
believe, refused to condemn. And of this Everlasting Gospel we have 
had no worthier minister than the Bard of Amesbury. 


We should not fail to call attention to the superior excellence of this 
edition of Mr. Whittier’s works. It is not only complete to date, but 
carefully arranged, and provided with necessary aids to thorough literary 
study. Besides customary Tables of Contents there are Indexes of 
First Lines, of Titles (Poems and Prose Writings), and a Chronological 
List of the Poems. The volumes are adorned and made more welcome 
by five portraits of Mr. Whittier taken at successive periods of his life. 
The publishers justly “congratulate themselves and the Public that the 
careful attention which Mr. Whittier has been able to give to this revision 
of his works has resulted in so comprehensive and well-adjusted a collec- 
tion.” Their own part in its production deserves grateful recognition. 
In the Fourth Volume of the Poems are included nine by a sister of the 
Poet, Miss Elizabeth H. Whittier. 

Charles C. Starbuck. 

ANDOVER. 


Tue CounTEeR-REFORMATION. By ApotpHUS Witt1AM Warp, Litt. D., 
Professor of History in the Owens College, Victoria University. Pp. x, 
203. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Company, 38 West Twenty- 
third Street. 80 cents. 


This little volume of the “ Epochs of Church History” is very clear 
and fair, though sometimes, perhaps, a little distincter emphasis on char- 
acters and tendencies might have been desired. The number of Protes- 
tants is not so large as it ought to be who are distinctly conscious that 
the Roman communion, since Trent, is just as really a reformed church 
as Protestantism ; the difference being that it is reformed altogether on 
the foundations of the ancient system, while Protestantism has broken 
through this, and established itself on the gospel of Paul, which the an- 
cient and medieval church never really understood. 

The little manual has a great many terse, luminous sentences. Thus, 
he defines Philip the Second as “the indefatigable champion, but not the 
henchman, of Rome.” Indeed, as Baron Hiibner shows, Madrid held 
Rome in rather doubtful repute for orthodoxy, and was very suspicious 
of her extravagant claims of authority. “ Alexander VI. and his bastard 
stood face to face with the idea of transforming the temporal power into 
a hereditary dominion, while at the same time the spiritual envelope of 
the Papacy had become transparent like a Coan vesture.” Referring to 
Erasmus’ refusal to coéperate with Adrian VI. “ transparently honest as 
Pope Adrian was, he could hardly have acted in concert with an ally 
who invoked the sweet name of Liberty.” Clement VIII.’s efforts for 
reform are summed up as consisting in “a thin decree bearing upon the 
removal of certain internal abuses.” “The mind of Paul III., though 
enlightened and in some sense unprejudiced, was not moved by spiritual 
zeal; and thus the religious history of his reign is full of startling con- 
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trasts.” This pontificate he well describes as properly “the birth-time of 
the militant orders of the Catholic reaction.”” Spanish mysticism, widely 
different from German, “never exhibited the slightest tendency to 
estrange itself from the established Church, which, notwithstanding the 
fears of the Inquisition, was immeasurably strengthened by the encour- 
agement communicated to pious minds from this new world of religious 
emotion.” He rightly speaks of Jesuit theology and education as hav- 
ing “so indescribable a hollowness,” from being allowed no intrinsic, 
but merely an instrumental value. A warning to many Protestant edu- 
eators. “The spirit of unworldly and unselfish piety which animated 
much of the religious life of Spain in this period was likewise actively at 
work in the very centre of the hierarchical system of the Church of 
Rome. The reforms of the Council of Trent proved far from ineffeec- 
tive, and Rome herself, amidst all the dangers and disturbances through 
which that city passed, assumed and maintained an aspect befitting her 
religious pretensions.” He speaks of “life-long labors like those of 
Philip of Neri (1515-1595) which clothed in a garb of humorous cheer- 
fulness the heroism of self-sacrifice.” ‘The results produced were of 
that mixed character with which partisan history has no patience, com- 
bining as they did the edifying influence of lives and labors like those of 
St. Charles Borromeo and St. Philip of Neri with the morally and intel- 
lectually deadening effect of Inquisition and Index.” His brief descrip- 
tion of the policy of the tolerant Emperor Maximilian II. shows him to 
have been a model to be studied equally by the zealots of Vienna and 
the zealots of Boston. “He stood firm against the pressure put upon 
him by Pope Pius V. to become a persecutor of heretics. On the other 
hand, he likewise refused the demand of his Austrian Estates for the ex- 
pulsion of the Jesuits; his business, he told them, was to expel, not the 
Jesuits, but the Turks.” Unhappily “the brutal bigotry of Rudolf” 
came afterwards, to the mischief of Hungarian, and the ruin of Bohe- 
mian Protestantism. Of St. Charles Borromeo he says: “One of the 
truest representatives of the Counter-Reformation, he consistently com- 
bined the persecution of heretics with endeavors at Catholic reform.” 
“ Poland,” during a generation trained by the Jesuits, “no longer knew 
how to control her own destinies ; the Counter-Reformation had begun 
the extinction of a nation.” 

Professor Ward, in a few strokes here and there, brings out our own 
Reginald Pole as what he was, not a man who understood “the signs of 
the times,” nor one who had the nerve to follow out his own doctrine of 
Justification by Faith into the Protestant camp, but nevertheless a high, 
pure, religious soul, the fairest and final flowering of the white rose of 
York. He might easily have been Pope, but this child of the last of the 
Plantagenets yearned after his own England, with hopes which a blessed 
Providence soon dissolved. 

The author gives, as of course, a very full account of the Jesuits, the 
soul of the Counter-Reformation, and shows how long, nevertheless, it 
was before either the Papacy or the Spanish monarchy could overcome 
its suspicion of their novel ways. Philip II. and Sixtus V. both re- 
mained coldly averse to them, and only the death of Sixtus seems to have 
saved them from almost as fatal a blow as that which Clement XIV. 
dealt them two centuries later, from widely different influences. The 
author brings out more fully than is often done the slowness with which 
the Inquisition abstained from its persecutions of Loyola and his order. 
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It was the old quarrel of Dominican and Franciscan, for the Franciscans 
were the good friends of the new institute. 

The clear impartiality of the author does not abate one whit of the 
horrible odiousness of the Inquisition. ‘It is probably an estimate be- 
low the fact according to which, during the forty-three years of the first 
four Inquisitors-General, the Spanish Inquisition burnt more than 18,000 
persons, besides putting over 9,000 to death in effigie, and sentencing 
over 206,000 to divers non-capital punishments.” He shows that the 
Roman Inquisition itself was the shadow cast by the Spanish, which had 
overborne the opposition of the Popes, and established itself (though not 
in full rigor) both at Naples and Milan. Allowing the comparative 
mildness of the Roman Inquisition, Prof. Ward by no means concedes 
that it never gave a capital sentence. But the Spanish Upas deadened 
souls even more than it murdered bodies. “The fear which paralyzes 
the tongue of the teacher and makes the pen drop from the scholar’s 
hand narrowed and unmanned that Spanish Church whose representa- 
tives proved themselves in so many respects worthy of her past at the 
Council of Trent.” But the author shows that in Italy the Index did 
even more than the Inquisition to bring decay upon thought, and the In- 
dex Expurgatorius even more than the Index librorum prohibitorum. 
The “ Quarterly Review” says that in Italy it is the bulk of the popula- 
tion, not called to speculative thought, that has reaped the chief good of 
the religious revival of the Counter-Reformation. 

Professor Ward describes the action of Trent, its final pliancy to 
Rome, which was long afraid of it, but at the same time its moral ear- 
nestness and conscientiousness, its diligence, and in many points its lasting 
good success, ‘“ The disciplinary decrees of the council, on the whole, 
fell short in completeness of the doctrinal. But while they consistently 
maintained the Papal authority and confirmed its formal pretensions, the 
episcopal authority too was strengthened by them, not only as against the 
monastic orders, but in its own moral foundations. More than this, the 
whole priesthood, from the Pope downwards, benefited by the warnings 
that had been administered, by the sacrifices that had been made, and by 
the reforms that had been agreed upon. The Church became more 
united, less worldly, and more dependent on herself. These results out- 
lasted the movement known as the Counter-Reformation, and should be 
ignored by no candid mind.” 

The last chapter describes the transition of the Counter-Reformation 
into the period of the great religious wars, when reconquest from Protes- 
tantism filled up all thoughts. The Counter-Reformation, therefore, may 
be said to have completed its work with the sixteenth century. 

This little compendium is certainly very happily done. We notice a 
single slip on p. 37 of “limited” for “ unlimited.” 

Charles C. Starbuck. 


ANDOVER. 
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GERMAN THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 





Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der Altchristlichen Litera- 
tur, von Oscar von Gebhardt und Adolf Harnack. III Band, Hefte 3 
u. 4: Aphrahat’s des Persischen Weisen Homilien, aus dem Syrischen 
iibersetzt und erlaiitert von Georg Bert. Die Akten des Karpus, des 
Papylus und der Agathonike. Eine Urkunde aus der Zeit Mare. Aurel’s, 
untersucht von Adolf Harnack. Pp. xxxvi, 466. Mrk. 16. V Band, 
Heft 2: Die Abfassungszeit der Schriften Tertullians, von Prof. Dr. E. 
Noeldechen. Neue Fragmente des Papias, Hegesippus und Pierius in 
bisher unbekannten Excerpten aus der Kirchengeschichte des Philip- 
pius Sidelis, von Dr. C. DeBoor. Pp. 184. Mrk. 6. V Band, 
Heft 3: Das Hebréerevangelium. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte und Kri- 
tik des Hebriiischen Matthiius, von Rudolf Handmann. Pp. 142. Mrk. 
4.50. Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung. — Perhaps no vol- 
ume of this valuable series will be more gladly welcomed, or read with 
more pleasure and profit than the one given to us by Oberpfarrer Bert. 
Professor Wright, of Cambridge, a few years ago published the Syriac 
text in one volume, promising a translation of the same in a second vol- 
ume which has not yet appeared. These Homilies appear now for the 
first time in a modern language. The Homilies are twenty-three in num- 
ber, and treat of a great variety of religious subjects, such as faith, love, 
prayer, Sabbath, resurrection, persecution, duty of Pastors, Person of 
Christ, ete. After having given a definite view of the Person of Christ, 
this “ Persian Sage” says, page 289: “ My beloved, I have written this 
instruction in order that thou mayest defend thyself against the Jews who 
say that God has no Son, while we call Christ, God, son of God and 
King and the first born of all creatures.” Again we read at the close 
of the 22d Homily: “If any one shall say that a devotee has written 
these discourses let him study them earnestly. It is not necessary that 
one should trouble himself specially about the author. I indeed have 
written them in my littleness, as a man who was born of Adam and was 
formed by the hand of his God and who am a disciple of the Holy 
Scripture.” The work belongs to the fourth century, and was probably 
composed between the years 337 and 344. Little is known of the 
author’s life apart from the present writings, except that he was Bishop 
of the cloister of Mor Mattai, about four hours north of the ruins of 
Nineveh, and that he was famous throughout the church of his time as 
the “ Persian Sage.” Aphrahats was probably a convert from Judaism, 
certainly he had a remarkable knowledge of Rabbinical lore and of Jewish 
tradition. The editor deserves our thanks for his comprehensive intro- 
duction to the work as well as for his translation, which brings us into 
the life and spirit of the early church. An abstract of this work would 
be interesting and valuable. 

Professor Dr. Noeldechen gives a fresh and scholarly discussion of 
Tertullian’s work, and brings out clearly his early and far-reaching influ- 
ence on the vexed questions of his day. 

The Gospel according to Matthew is handled in four chapters, namely, 
the history of its criticism, the witness of the ancient church, other re- 
maining fragments, results, and conjectures. Although many scholars 
had studied this Gospel, “ Lessing was the first to bring it out of the dark- 
ness into the bright light of criticism.” The author reviews the mass of 
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criticism, higher and lower, from Lessing to Gla, and finds that no gen- 
erally recognized results have been reached. Our attention is then 
turned to the early church, where alone we may expect to find proper 
data. All the competent witnesses from Clement of Alexandria to Beda 
are examined, and the evidence summed up ina series of six proposi- 
tions which may be regarded as probabilities respecting the origin of this 
Gospel. Nevertheless, “the beginnings of the forming of this Gospel are 
hidden in impenetrable darkness, and we are here thrown upon mere sup- 
position ” (p. 140). This work is one of the best pieces of criticism and 
clear statement in the series to which it belongs. 

Rubin, Dr. S. Geschichte des Aberglaubens. Aus dem Hebriiischen ] 

iibersetzt von J. Stern. Pp. viii, 159. Mrk. 1.50. Leipzig: E. Tiele.— 
This monograph is from an interesting source, and bears all the charm 
and novelty of its subject. The translator, who is himself a writer on 
kindred subjects, has greatly enhanced the value of the work by frequent 
notes and quotations from poets and philosophers besides giving a short 
supplementary chapter under the head of “ Ghosts.” The work tends to 
prove that there is already a mythology of mythologists. 

Luthardt, Dr. Chr. Ernst. Zur Ethik. Ueber verschiedene ethische 
Themata. Pp.80. Mrk. 2. Die Antike Ethik in ihrer geschichtlichen 
Entwicklung. Als Einleitung in die Geschichte der christlichen Moral. 
Pp. viii, 187. Mrk.6. Geschichte der christlichen Ethik. Erste Halfte : 
Geschichte der christlichen Ethik vor der Reformation. Pp. xii, 335. 
Mrk. 9. Leipzig: Dérffling und Franke. — The first of these works is a 
collection of a half dozen discussions that have been published at different 
times and in different places. They are historical expositions of such topics 
as conscience, duty, and the moral ideal. The second work forms an in- } 
troduction to the study of Christian ethics, and in this respect is perhaps 
the most uniform and satisfactory treatment that we possess. Beginning 
with Homeric principles, he examines ethical movement and ideas through 
the poetic and semi-political periods to the time when philosophy began 
to handle morality. The philosophic period, both in Greece and Rome, 
finds full and clear exposition. We are shown how ancient moral phi- 
losophy passed through many struggles into Neo-Platonism. But here 
we come to the third and very important work. In the first twenty-six 
pages we have a brief résumé of the ancient ethics. This is followed bya 
chapter on the ethics of Israel, pages 26-62. In exhibiting these two lines 
of ancient thought as a partial foundation and explanation of Christian 
ethics, Dr. Luthardt has done a great service. The differences between 
ancient and Christian morality are indicated. The power that Christian- 
ity brought into the world was that of love. Buddhism is passed in 
brief review. It differs radically from Christianity. The former looks 
for salvation from suffering through knowledge; the latter looks for sal- 
vation from sin through grace and repentance. The Old Testament code 
is superior to any ancient system. The root of the whole matter is in 
the words: ‘‘I am the Lord thy God.” Pages 48-62 are given to the 
post-canonical time when Pharasaic, Ascetic, Philonic, Therapeutic, and 
Hellenic influences were all at work. But for the history of Christian 
ethics we must look for the essential foundations in the New Testament ; i 
in the Evangelists pages 63-78, and the Apostles 78-88. Among the 
apostles we must notice three phases of thought, the Pauline, Jacobian, 
and Johannean. With so much of a foundation the author now makes his 
two main divisions: History of Ethics in the ancient church, 88-243, 
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and in the Middle Ages, 245-335. In the ancient church three forms 
are distinguished, the Apostolic, the Grecian, and the Western. Much 
light comes from the A:daxy which is regarded as a very important 
document of Jewish origin and belonging to the latter part of the first 
century. The ethics of the Eastern Church are in the main mystical 
and ascetic; in the Western Church they took legal color through the 
doctrine of Justification and the character of the empire. Here, again, 
we have three phases as represented by Ireneus, Tertullian, and Cy- 
prian. Monastic and ascetic ideals run and remain through the Middle 
Ages. Throughout this period it was the poverty of Jesus that shone 
with the greatest lustre. We are under special obligations to Dr. Lut- 
hardt for his work between Boétius and Anselm; for his copious refer- 
ences to the best literature on the various periods and divisions, and 
above all for the unity and continuity of his history. 

Tischreden Luthers aus den Jahren 1531 und 1532, nach den Auf- 
zeichnungen von Johann Schlaginhaufen. Aus einer Miinchner Hand- 
schrift herausgegeben von Wilhelm Preger. Pp. xxxi, 146. Zeitschrift 
fiir Kirchliche Wissenschaft. Heft X. 1888. Einzelne Hefte, Mrk. 1. 
Leipzig: Dérffling & Franke. — These scraps from Luther bring the 
Reformer personally before us in a great variety of lights. They are also 
important sources of information respecting the theological and_ political 
opinions of his day. We call attention to a well-made article in the 
above-named zeitschrift, in which the author attempts to prove the de- 
pendency of morality on religion by showing the defectiveness of morality 
without religion. Although nothing is proved, much is exhibited and 
much more suggested. 

Carrierre, Moriz. Jesus Christus und die Wissenschaft der Gegen- 
wart. Pp. vi, 92. Mrk. 1.80. Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. — Here is a 
strong, earnest testimony not only to the unity but to the interdependence 
of true Christianity and true science. Though the author is neither a 
preacher nor a member of the Guild, he gives substantial and impressive 
instruction in the field of practical theology. The second edition fol- 
lowed almost immediately on the first. The book is in every way 
commendable. 

Kittel, R. Geschichte der Hebrader. 1. Halbband. Quellenkunde und 
Geschichte bis zum Tode Joshuas. Pp. xii, 282. Theologische Studien 
und Kritiken. Eine Zeitschrift fiir das gesamte Gebiet der Theologie. 
Erstes Heft, 1889. Gotha: Friedrich Andreas Perthes. — Dr. Kittel’s 
history is attracting much attention. He has recently been called from a 
Stuttgart gymnasium to a professorship in Breslau. His work is not so 
much a history of the Hebrews as a history of histories and of all stories 
of the Hexateuch. It is more than this. It is cautious, sound criticism 
of criticisms. The author recognizes four documentary sources of the 
Hexateuch, the Jahvist, the Elohist, the Deuteronomist, and the Priestly. 
Beyond this there is much discussion and little light. The first two 
documents are referred to the latter part of the ninth century, the third 
to the time of Manasseh, and the fourth to a period not later than that 
of Solomon. Dr. Kittel defends the historical character of the various 
documents against the attacks of certain critics. To him, Abraham, Jo- 
seph, and Moses are not myths, but men; the descent into Egypt, the 
exodus and sojourn at Sinai, not fictions but facts. The work is exceedingly 
valuable, not only as giving a clear and succinct account of the history of 
this period but also as showing what the difficulties really are, a map of 
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the battle ground, the different forces and their equipment. The “ Studien 
und Kritiken,” which we have noted, contains pages 165-205, a remark- 
able piece of comparative criticism. The three recent histories of Israel, 
those of Stade, Renan, and Kittel, are brought together, in review, by 
one who shows himself competent to sit in judgment and criticise effec- 
tively. We have searched long for such books as these, and we most 
heartily recommend them. 

Thomasius, Prof. Dr. G. Christi Person und Werk. Darstellung 
der evangelisch-lutherischen Dogmatik vom Mittelpunkte der Christologie 
aus. Dritte Auflage nach des Verfasser’s Tode bearbeitet von Lic. F. F. 
Winter. Erster Band: Die Voraussetzung der Christologie und die 
Person des Mittlers. Pp. xii, 642. Mrk. 9. Zweiter Band: Das Werk 
des Mittlers. Pp. vi, 622. Mrk.9. Erlangen: Andreas Deichert. — 
This work has been before the public so long and its character is so well 
known that it is necessary only to call attention to the third edition which 
is now completed. The present edition shows some condensation, some 
enlargement. We have two volumes instead of four, as formerly. The 
editor has improved the work by many notes on recent tendencies with 
reference to the ideas of Thomasius. The work in its present form is 
dedicated to Drs. C. E. Luthardt and F. H. R. Frank. 

Die Grundlagen des christlichen Glaubens auf Grund von Frank’s 
System der christlichen Gewissheit, dargestellt von J. Riiling. Pp. iv, 
97. Mrk.1.80. Erlangen: Andreas Deichert. — Speaking of his fellow- 
pastors and teachers the author says: ‘“ How oft have I heard the 
complaint : ‘Truly we would like to know Frank’s Theology if the work 
were not so extensive and difficult.’”” The interests of positive theology 
and the evangelical church in view of the rising tide of Ritschlism is also 
considered as a demand for the present work. The work of abstraction 
has been accomplished with great success. The author thinks that 
Frank’s system furnishes a “strong scientific foundation ” for faith. It 
performs three great services, in giving important conclusions concerning 
our inner life, reality to the higher disciplines of life, and the true 
method of dealing with opponents. 

Gedanken iiber Religion und religidse Probleme. Eine Darstellung 
und Erweiterung Herbart’scher Ausspriiche von Ludwig Striimpell, 
Professor an der Universitit zu Leipzig. Pp. viii, 242. Leipzig: Verlag 
von Georg Béhme. — Professor Striimpell is a philosopher and the 
author of philosophical systems. He was a pupil of Herbart. Fifty- 
five years ago he wrote an exposition of Herbart’s philosophy. Our high 
expectations are nowhere disappointed in this present work. Though 
the author insists on a sharp distinction between theoretical and prac- 
tical philosophy he finds in the idea of God the centre and union of 
all true knowledge. “All men,” said the father of poets, ‘need the 
gods. That is true to-day and true in a higher sense than the old father 
thought it,” page 13. “ Rational grounds of faith in the being of God,” 
“Speculation and Religion,” “ Theology and Natural Philosophy,” “ The 
physical causes out of which religious ideas originate and develop them- 
selves,” are but few of the points that are clarified in the discussion. 
The spirit of the work is healthful, and we are told exactly what Her- 
bartianism means in psychology, in ethics, and in religion. 

Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen Kanons, von Theodor Zahn, 
Professor der Theologie in Leipzig. Erster Band: Das Neue Testa- 
ment vor Origenes. Erste Hiilfte. Pp. iv, 452. Verlag von An- 
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dreas Deichert, Erlangen. Mrk. 12. —We welcome heartily what 
promises to be the most comprehensive as well as the most judicious and 
scholarly history of the New Testament Canon that has yet appeared. 
Former works on this subject have long since failed to respond to the 
demands made upon them. It is safe to say that the task of reinvesti- 
gating and reconstructing this important field could scarcely have fallen 
into abler hands than those of Professor Zahn, whose work on kindred 
subjects has already made for him a wide reputation. The introduction, 
occupying eighty-four pages, shows that a master hand is upon the work. 
The author considers that the alterations which the New Testament has 
suffered since the beginning of the third century “stand in a pretty clear 
light.” The crucial period in the history of the Canon is well defined, 
and lies between the years 174 and 217. At the time of the literary 
activity of Justin (140-160 a. p.) it is clear that the Church had no 
Canon, but at the time when Theophilus and Irenzus wrote against the 
heretics (180-190 a. p.) the Church had a Canon. The Canon as we 
now have it was probably made up about 170 a. p. The idea that there 
was “a Catholic text recension is a phantom which vanishes into the mist 
out of which it was born.” At this time the Catholic Church was the 
Christian community without Romanistic features, and the four Gospels 
were made the source of the knowledge of Christ and his teaching. 
“The New Testament and the turning point of the second and third 
centuries” form the special topic of the present volume. It was not 
until the beginning of the fourth century that there were Syriac, Coptic, 
and Latin translations of the New Testament. The book is by no means 
“dry reading.” The author has succeeded in his declared aim not to 
furnish “historical dogma, but a piece of history of church life, and 
especially of Christian culture.” That specialists in the same field should 
find opportunity for difference of opinion is natural, when we consider 
the nature of the period in question. The discussion already promises a 
“temporal immortality” for itself, therefore we are glad that Dr. Zahn 
sends us about our business fully convinced that the New Testament 
Canon, as we now have it, lies pretty close to the Apostolic Church. The 
author intends to complete his work in three volumes, the last volume to 
end with an exhaustive index of the whole. 

Probleme aus der Christlichen Ethik. Von Julius Schiller. Pp. 
vii, 116. H.Reuther’s Verlagsbuchhandlung. Berlin. Mrk. 2. — This 
bright little book merits attention, not only from its matter, but also from 
the fact that it is written in recognition that the deepest thought of our 
day is directed to ethics. The author not only shows that he has mastered 
the systems of such writers as Rothe, Wuttke, Martensen, and Frank, 
but that he himself is a vigorous thinker among such ethical problems as 
concern honor, discipline, vows and conscience. The chapters on “ con- 
flict of duties,” and “the human will” are very suggestive. The book, 
though dedicated to ministers, will be stimulating to all. 

Ueber Vorstellung, Wille und Handlung als Elemente der Lehre vom 
Verbrechen und von der Strafe. Von Paul Biinger. Pp. iv, 259. 
Verlag von J. Guttentag (D. Collin). Berlin und Leipzig. Mrk. 6.— 
As indicated in the title, the work contains three chief divisions. The 
first division treats of perception and will as elements of subjective de- 
merit; the second, of the self-determination of the criminal will and the 
law of causality ; and the third, of conduct and the unity of conduct as 
fundamental ideas of the doctrine of crime and punishment. These 
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three essays are strictly of a scientific character, and are worked out in 
the domain of criminal law. Taken together, they develop the author’s 
theory of knowledge, and show his scientific method of handling these 
basal ideas. The relation in which stand, in a competent person, per- 
ception and will on the one hand, and volition and conduct on the other, 
are made clear and fixed principles in the author’s doctrine of crime and 
punishment. This work is complete in itself, and though written for 
jurists is of great value to sociologists who busy themselves with the roots 
of conduct and ethical problems. 

Die Entstehung der neutestamentlichen Hirtenbriefe. Ein Versuch 
von Dr. Friedrich Hermann Hesse, vorm. Professor der Theologie in 
Giessen. Pp. vii, 340. C. A. Kaemmerer: Halle a. S. Mrk. 6.—It 
is now fourteen years since Holtzmann’s “ Exposition of the Pastoral 
Letters” appeared. During this time so much has been done in early 
church history and criticism that a reéxamination of these letters places 
them in a somewhat different light. The extreme claims of Baur and 
Ewald are no longer tenable. The letters are not to be rejected, upon 
any ground, but must be considered as a collection of rules for different 
bishops, and reflecting various phases and times of church life. These 
documents, while they are easily distinguished from each other, certainly 
contain “pure Pauline matter.” The author thinks that the critical 
theology has had its day, and that it will soon find that it is only worrying 
itself with moonshine (Katzengold). To enter at all into the author’s 
learned and keen criticism would necessitate a transcription of many 
striking and powerful passages. The first chapter opens the field, and 
shows clearly its problems as well as the relation of the three letters to 
each other. The second chapter resolves the letters into their original 
parts, giving a summary of the results of the investigation of each letter. 
The third chapter is an attempt to determine the time of composition. 
Dr. Hesse has brought into his discussion the literature of the subject, 
and we may say with confidence that to the great majority of scholars 
this last exposition of the pastoral letters is also the best. 

Die Entwickelungsgesetze der Menschheit. Eine social-philosophische 
Studie von Paul Weisengriin. Pp. iv, 253. Otto Wigand. Leipzig. 
Mrk. 4. — This study falls into two independent parts. The first and 
more important, pp. 16-228, is an examination of the laws of human 
development without any attempt at generalization. The second part is 
of much narrower compass, and contains suggestions which, as the author 
says, “stand in need of a broad empirical basis.” The object of the work 
is to make plain and clear up the way to the solution of social problems. 
The arrogance and dogmatism of those who would turn all philosophy 
into natural science is indicated, and the various foundations upon which 
naturalists build their different ethical theories show that the creeds of 
science outnumber those of Christendom. ‘The author’s own theory is, 
that empiricism is the method and political economy the field of the most 
fruitful labor. “The history of an epoch,” he says, “lies not in its 
philosophy but in its economy.” Comte’s system, “the influence of 
which in England, France, and Germany is confessedly very great,” 
forms the starting point of the investigation. Having passed in review 
the theories of Comte, Hegel, Hartmann, Renan, Buckle, and Taine, 
the “economic materialism” of Carl Marx is carefully considered and 
compared with Taine’s view. It is this “ economic materialism ” that 
the author would bring into favor by showing its empiric foundations. 
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Here Hegel is turned to the only service which seems left for him in 
Germany, “ die Quantitaét schliigt in die Qualitiit.” There are few books 
that bring into view so many social theories, or by its own theory antago- 
nizes current opinions at so many points. ‘To those who are looking for 
the ethical value of political or social economy this work will be of special 
usefulness. It cannot be overlooked by any student of current con- 
troversy. 

Moralphilosophie gemeinversténdlich dargestellt von Georg von 
Gizycki. Pp. viii, 546. Verlag von Wilhelm Friedrich. Leipzig. 
Mrk. 4.—On the title-page is written a sentence from John Locke: 
“‘ Morality is the proper science and concern of all mankind.” In the 
introduction the author recognizes his indebtedness to Bain, Coit, Salter, 
Sidgwick, and Spencer, and conceives moral philosophy as scientific and 
practical. In the development of the scheme neither the influence of 
Sidgwick nor Spencer is discoverable. The author has nothing to say 
about the evolution of ethics. Dr. Gizycki recognizes the real centre of 
ethical discussion, and gives 166 pages to the subject of religion and 
morality. The conclusion is that neither religion nor metaphysics has 
anything to do with ethics. Dogmatism is met with dogmatism; Mauds- 
ley is thrust against Luther, and the verdict is made to rest with the more 
dogmatic. We cannot allow Locke’s name to stand on the title-page 
without remarking that he always protested against the divorcement of 
religion and morality, and made the Deity the foundation and source of 
both. (‘Essay Concerning the Human Understanding,” 4, 3, 18, and 
4,10, 7.) Professor Gizycki’s book is one of much value to the student 
of ethics. It presents views and positions with great effect and clear- 
ness ; views which cannot be ignored but must be reckoned with. Though 
the author is as great a physical sufferer as ever Heine or Hartmann ; 
as much a German as Schopenhauer or Frauenstidt, there is no tinge of 
pessimism in his work. The strictures on the ethical views of Schopen- 
hauer are keen and conclusive. Pessimism is a product of over-expecta- 
tion on the one hand and isolation from active human life on the other. 
The work shows the author's familiarity with recent ethical theory, and 
also abounds in valuable reference and suggestion. 

isther. Die semitische Unmoral im Kampfe wider Staat und 
Kirche, von C. Radenhausen. Pp. viii, 258. Leipzig: E. Thiele. Mrk. 2. 
Sind die Juden wirklich das auserwiihlte Volk? Ein Beitrag zur Lichtung 
der Judenfrage, von Franz Delitzsch. 64. Mrk.1. Leipzig Instituta 
Judaica. — The Jewish question in Germany is one of the most perma- 
nent and perplexing of the many social and political problems. The 
two works we have mentioned are the latest contributions to this “ ques- 
tion of the continent,” and they both come from earnest, scholarly men. 
Whether the problem at bottom is racial or institutional is difficult to 
determine. The latter position is here emphasized, but the former often 
gets into the foreground. “Esther” is a strong polemic, against the 
Jews, built out of historical matter, which is made to show that morally 
and economically the Jew has been hostile to any government under 
which he has sojourned, from that in Eden to the present time. The 
Jew says: “Our nationality is that of our fathers; we recognize no 
other. We dwell in foreign lands, but cannot interest ourselves in the 
shifting affairs of their peoples.” From a careful survey we understand 
that the whole number of Jews in the world is 6,300,000, of which 
5,400,000 are in Europe. The author furnishes us with a vast amount 
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of material and a review of the various theories that are advanced. The 
work seems to be indispensable to an understanding of this question in 
its breadth, spirit, and importance. The work of Professor Delitzsch is 
in quite another spirit. Himself a member of the Jewish race and a 
thorough Christian, he recognizes that the Jews regard themselves as 
higher and better than other men, and hence the anti-Semitic feeling. 
That Christians should entertain this feeling is a reproach. It is a law 
of history that courses of development originate in some highly endowed 
personality. Such was Abraham ; such was Moses. ‘The soul of Moses 
was the laboratory of the choice of Israel.” In fine, the error of the 
Jews to-day is exactly what it was in the time of Christ: they do not 
grasp the real meaning of their own history, the meaning of the law and 
the prophets. The shortest way to dispose of this, as well as many other 
questions, is for Christians to become Christians in the treatment of their 
fellow-men. 
Mattoon M. Curtis, M. A. 
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? 


In April number, p. 415, 1. 25, for ‘‘dreadful and incredible agonies,” read 
‘dreadful and incredible agonies.’ [N.B. In this Review single quotation 
marks are used to denote abridged quotation, as well as “one quotation within 
another.”’] 

In same number, p. 420, 1. 22, for the new doctrine, read new doctrine. 








